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SECTION  I:  PROSE  WRITERS,  IDEAS,  SCIENCE 

(1)  A  review  by  C.  W,  KRONE,  Jr.,  New  York  University, 
of  John  Bunyan’s,  THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  FROM 
THIS  WORLD  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME,  ed.  James, 
Blanton  Wharey,  revised  by  Roger  Sharrock,  2nd  Edition. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1960,  483p.  $10.10; — The 
sub-titling  of  this  volume  as  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Wharey’s 
text  of  1928  is  somewhat  misleading.  Actually,  Professor  Shar- 
rock’s  substantial  revisions  and  additions  to  the  earlier  edition 
have  produced  a  new  and  valuable  companion  text. 

First,  Sharrock  has  appended  a  Commentary  to  this  text  on 
“Bunyan’s  theology,  his  use  of  the  Bible,  his  allusions  to  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  to  his  own  spiritual  experience.” 

Secondly,  Wharey’s  original  introduction,  in  which  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  editions  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  that  were 
issued  in  England  from  1678  to  1688,  has  been  reduced  by  purging 
the  citations  to  what  Sharrock  feels  are  insignificant  variants  in 
the  editions  subsequent  to  the  seventh  and  of  most  indications 
of  change  in  italization. 

Thirdly,  Sharrock  has  written  two  new  sections  for  the  re¬ 
vised  introduction:  (1)  he  has  marshalled  the  most  recent  and 
convincing  evidence  to  support  the  earlier  theory  that  Part  I  of 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  was  composed  during  Bunyan’s  first  in¬ 
carceration  from  November,  1660  to  March,  1672,  rather  than  his 
second  which  lasted  from  either  December  of  1676  or  January 
of  1677  to  June  or  July  of  1677;  (2)  he  defends  his  choice  of  the 
first  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  (all  substantive  editions 
collated)  as  his  copy  text  rather  than  the  third  used  by  Wharey 
He  notes  that  a  “first  edition  is  likely  to  give  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  intention  of  the  author’s  copy,”  and  only  the  first 
preserves  Bunyan’s  original  spellings,  characteristic  colloquial 
forms  and  rural  idioms,  the  second  and  third  editions  of  1678  and 
1679  respectively  having  been  glossed  over,  presumably,  by  the 
printers.  Nevertheless,  Sharrock  has  incorporated  all  lengthy  ad¬ 
ditions  and  marginalia  in  Bunyan’s  own  hand  which  appears  in 
the  second  and  third  editions. 

Sharrock’s  refusal  to  include  all  minor  printer’s  revisions  from 
subsequent  editions  (although  they  are  listed  in  the  footnotes) 
is  based  on  his  observation  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  intelligent 
and  purposeful  revision  throughout  the  editions  following  the 
first.  Furthermore,  Sharrock  speculates  that  Bunyan’s  other  duties 
prevented  him  from  adequately  supervising  the  later  reprints, 
and  Bunyan  might  even  have  preferred  to  let  his  peculiar  spellings 
and  colloquial  forms  stand  in  order  that  readers  could  distinguish 
his  work  from  his  many  imitators.  What  Sharrock  ignores  is  that 
Bunyan  was  deeply  concerned,  as  the  vehemence  of  his  replies 
indicate,  over  charges  that  he  was  too  poorly  educated  to  debate 
his  theological  opponents,  or  even,  for  that  matter,  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  leader  of  the  Bedford  Congregation.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  as  easy  to  speculate  that  Bunyan  was  not  only  aware  of  the 
printers’  revisions,  but  gratefully  approved  them. 

One  final  word  on  the  Commentary  is  necessary.  As  in  other 
volumes  in  the  Oxford  English  Texts  Series,  the  Commentary 
represents  a  small  part  of  the  total  work.  The  primary  value  of 
Sharrock’s  notes  is  that  they  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
the  first  edition  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  the  earlier  Grace 
Abounding,  confirming,  to  a  large  extent,  E.  M.  Harrison’s  claim 
that  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  in  terms  of  metaphor,  “is  but  another 
version  of  Bunyan’s  spiritual  autobiography.”  In  addition,  Shar¬ 
rock’s  notes  on  allusions  to  contemporary  events  present  Bunyan 
as  a  man  of  his  time  and  shed  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disputes 
between  rival  sectarians. 

The  primary  weakness  of  the  Commentary  is  that  it  lacks 
sufficient  critical  comments  and,  in  the  area  of  Bunyan’s  theology, 
many  of  Sharrock’s  notes  are  open  to  question.  For  example, 
Sharrock  argues  that  Christian’s  attack  on  the  “fantastical”  faith 
of  Ignorance  might  refer  to  the  debate  between  Bunyan  and 
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Fowler.  However,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  attack  by 
Christian  is  a  general  restatement  of  Bunyan’s  distaste  for  the 
Quaker’s  theory  of  the  “inner  light.”  Ignorance  says,  “I  will  never 
believe  that  my  heart  is  thus  bad,”  to  which  Christian  replies, 
“As  the  Word  passeth  a  Judgement  upon  our  HEART,  so  it  pass- 
eth  a  Judgement  upon  our  WAYS;  and  when  our  thoughts  of  our 
HEARTS  and  WAYS  agree  with  the  Judgement  which  the  Word 
giveth  of  both,  then  are  both  good,  because  agreeing  thereto.” 

However,  objections  to  matters  of  interpretation  smack  of 
cavilling;  on  the  whole,  this  volume  is  an  extremely  careful,  read¬ 
able  and  valuable  addition  for  Bunyan  students. 

(2)  LA  PERS0NNALIT6  DE  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE: 
Essai  d’ application  de  la  Cara,cterologie  d  la  Critique  et  I’Histoire 
litteraires,  by  JEAN-JACQUES  DENONAIN.  Presses  Vniver- 
sitaires  de  France,  108  Blvd  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  1959  (Publica¬ 
tions  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  et  Sciences  Humaines  cTAlger, 
XXXIII),  144p,  9,50  NF: — Though  Americans  are  quick  to  follow 
French  modes  from  the  placing  of  female  waistlines  to  existential¬ 
ism,  the  Gallic  science  of  Characterology  seems  to  have  had  no 
influence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  because,  super¬ 
ficially  at  least,  it  looks  like  a  pseudo-science.  Frankly,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  it  is  not,  though  I  have  read  Gaston  Berger, 
ANALYSE  DU  CARACTERE,  Rene  Le  Senne,  TRAITE  DE 
CARACTEROLOGIE,  Pierre  Mesnard,  LE  CAS  DIDEROT,  & 
other  works  in  the  field.  (The  works  cited  are  all  published  by 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France).  French  scholarship  has  a  screw¬ 
ball  tendency  even  in  its  center,  sometimes  an  impulse  toward 
brilliant  &  often  perverse  conjecture  based  on  ingenious  twisting 
of  known  facts  &  notions  transmogrified  into  facts.  Denis  Scairat 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  Miltonic  studies  in  MILTON 
MAN  &  THINKER,  but  it  was  off  center  &  he  ended  up  with  a 
credulous  book  on  Atlantis.  Saill^s  indulges  in  wild  guessing  in 
"Une  hypothese  a  propos  de  Comus,”  (ETUDES  ANGLAISES, 
avril-juin,  1959).  &  I  was  amazed  in  visiting  French  universities 
last  year  to  learn  how  many  scholars  there  are  anti-Stratfordians 
&  how  eagerly  &  seriously  they  entertained  mock  “demonstrations" 
which  I  propounded  to  “prove"  that  Milton  was  a  Jesuit  &  that 
Jane  Austen’s  novels  had  been  written  by  an  Anglican  bishop. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  associate  characterology  with  such  off- 
center  speculations,  for  it  is  dignified  with  its  applications  by  pro¬ 
found,  esteemed,  top-level  professors  Wee  Mesnard  &  Denonain. 
But  one  cannot  be  sure:  the  like  may  be  said  of  Saurat  &  the 
anti-Stratfordians  Lefranc  &  Lambin. 

But  let  us  hear  Denonain  in  defense  of  characterology:  “par 
la  rigueur  et  le  bien-fonde  de  son  schema  d’etudes,  fruit  de  I’in- 
terpretation  inductive  d‘ observations  concretes,  par  Vuniformite 
qu’elle  apporte  a  la  base  d’enquetes  consacries  aux  cos  les  plus 
divers,  par  la  richesse  et  la  subtUte  des  combinaisons  qu’elle  per- 
met  de  degager  entre  les  divers  facteurs  du  earactire,  par  les 
syntheses  finales  qu’elle  autorise,  par  les  inferences  et  les  extra¬ 
polations  qu’elle  suggere  d  partir  des  donnees  connues  en  des  cas 
oil  font  defaut  les  complements  de  temoignage,  cette  branche  vivace 
de  la  psyehohgie  introduit  dans  le  jugement  litteraire—qu’il  soit 
critique,  historique  ou  esthetique — un  Element  scientifique  iprouve 
et  stable.  Alliant  d  une  experience  fondee  sur  les  faits,  la  finesse 
d'une  analyse  toujours  plus  rompue  et  plr4S  avertie,  elle  foumit 
des  bases  objectives  aux  interpretations  de  la  critique  litteraire. 
.  .  ."  In  short,  characterology  provides  an  objective  system  of 
classification  &  prevents  impressionism  or  romanticizing — so  far 
so  good;  &  it  permits  a  carefully  controlled  &  limited  degree  of 
extrapolation — at  which  point  one  becomes  hesitant. 

Characterology  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a  man  (morpho-psychology);  so  Derumain  be¬ 
gins  with  the  portraits  &  the  skull  of  Browne:  the  head  structure 
reveals  a  sensibility  “suraigue,"  a  lively,  ever  alert  impression¬ 
ability,  but  also  “un  reflexe  de  repression,  de  mise  d  Vabri"  and 
also  “une  predominance  inteUectuelle  d’election." 

Next  comes  classification  as  to  the  characteral  group  to  which 
Browne  belongs.  It  turns  out  to  be  “Sentimental" ;  but  here  a  word 
of  warning  is  necessary.  The  term  is  an  objective,  merely  denota¬ 
tive,  precisely  defined  technical  one  in  characterology:  he  who 
identifies  it  with  the  ordinary  meanings  of  sentimental  will  grossly 
misinterpret  the  term.  Moreover  it  is  but  a  first  lumping-together 
term:  to  deduce  particular  traits  from  it  would  be  an  error.  It 
puts  Broume  in  a  class  with  the  other  Sentimentals — Rousseam, 
Vigny,  Amiel,  Kiekegaard,  Thoreau,  &  Robespierre!  It  is  only  a 
global  cadre. 

Next  come  “les  facteurs  fondamentaux"  in  Browne’s  emotivity: 
his  equanimity  in  the  presence  of  snakes;  his  ready  blushing;  his 
sensitivity  to  music;  his  compassion  for  the  poor;  his  capacity  for 
religious  exaltation  &  dynamic  emotional  responses;  &  his  timidity. 


Sections  follow  on  his  inactivity,  his  secondarity;  then  a  chapter 
on  the  complementary  factors  “et  les  facteurs  de  tendances."  These 
involve  “ampleur  du  camp  de  conscience,"  “polarite"  (Here  he 
turns  out  to  be  “Venusien  typique’’);  avidity;  sensorial  interests; 
tenderness;  &  intellectual  passion.  Next:  the  combinations  &  effects 
of  the  factors;  then  evolution  &  “psycho-didactique” ;  &  finally 
the  conclusion — which  is  that  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself: 
“Peut-etre  .  .  .  aurons-nous  reuni  les  elements  indispensables  d’un 
jugement  objectif  et  fonde.  Peut-ctre  aurons-nous  defini  les  linear 
ments  dune  nouvelle  critique  litteraire  particulierement  vivante 
et  fruetueuse." 

Whether  one  accepts  the  characterological  approach  or  not, 
the  book  is  important  &  valuable,  for  Denonain  indulges  in  no 
guess-work,  no  doubtful  extrapolations:  the  work  is  fully  docu¬ 
mented  with  quotations  from  Browne’s  works.  Those  who  dislike 
the  method  can  disregard  the  technical  jargon  &  read  the  well- 
chosen  quotations:  their  arrangement  &  grouping  certainly  makes 
sense.  Together  they  form  a  systematic  organization  of  what 
Browne^  said  about  himself,  supplemented  by  other  available  in¬ 
formation  about  him.  Indeed,  here  lies  the  weakness  of  the  char¬ 
acterological  approach:  except  for  providing  a  tenable  general 
framework  of  classification,  I  cannot  see  that  the  use  of  it  has 
added  in  any  way  to  our  knowledge  &  understanding  of  Browne. 
A  simple  collection  of  the  quotations  with  some  simple  relating  of 
them  &  some  use  of  other  knowledge  about  Broume  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  just  as  illuminating.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fas¬ 
cination  about  the  way  in  which  the  technical  analysis  points 
toward  certain  characteristics  which  one  may  “scientifically"  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  Browne,  which  one  does  then  find  stated  by  him  in 
his  own  words. 

One  final  possible  objection:  may  we  trust  Browne’s  revelation 
of  himself?  Was  he  revealing  the  real  Broume  or  building  up  a 
mask  or  persona?  One  has  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  self, 
portraiture  of  a  man  who  wished  that  human  beings  had  some 
less  distasteful  method  of  procreation — and  then  fathered  a  flock 
whose  numbers  put  him  in  a  class  with  Bach. 

Denonain  has  made  a  most  interesting  experiment:  Browne 
was  ideal  material  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  will  try 
to  use  the  method  for  the  more  difficult  case  of  John  Milton, 
starting  from  Diekhoff’s  MILTON  ON  HIMSELF. 

(3)  SANITY  IN  BEDLAM:  A  STUDY  OF  ROBERT  BUR¬ 
TON’S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY,  by  LAWRENCE  BABB, 
East  Lansing:  Michigan  State  Univ.  Press,  1959,  138p,  $5: — Had 
we  but  world  enough  and  time  we  would  savor  the  first  edition 
of  the  Anatomy  before  the  Flood  &  linger  over  the  next  five  edi¬ 
tions  till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  but  since  Time’s  chariot 
presses  we  need  a  thread  through  the  labyrinth.  Professor  Babb 
has  ably  provided  it,  resisting  the  temptation  to  make  it  a  best 
seller  entitled  “A  Guide  to  Understanding  &  Enjoying  the  Anat¬ 
omy.”  As  could  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  standard 
work  on  melancholy  in  literature  (THE  ELIZABETHAN  MAL¬ 
ADY,  East  Lansing,  1951),  he  begins  with  a  compressed  account 
of  17C  melancholy.  It  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  Burton’s  opus;  its  genesis  &  development;  his  scholar¬ 
ship;  science;  ethics,  metaphysics,  &  religion;  and  man’s  unreason. 
The  valid  conclusions  of  previous  treatments  of  the  ANATOMY 
are  included. 

Babb’s  account  lacks  the  charm  of  its  subject — inevitably  so 
because  of  a  proper  preference  for  precision  &  conciseness.  Here 
is  all  that  the  student  or  newcomer  to  Burton  needs  to  know  in 
order  to  pass  examinations  or  to  find  his  way  about  the  magnum 
opus.  Since  the  study  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Burton 
and  the  Anatomy,  much  that  it  contains  is  familiar  to  scholars; 
but  there  are  many  new  points  &  new  emphases. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  attention  paid  to  what  was  not 
included  in  Burton’s  vast  range:  Parliamentary  strife,  Thomas 
Overbury,  London  playhouses,  the  courtly  character;  court  fes¬ 
tivities,  new  methods  of  Biblical  exegesis,  serious  discussions  of 
curricula  &  methods  of  education,  etc.  Babb  illuminatingly  analyzes 
the  development  of  various  sections  through  the  editions.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  Burton  &  his  persona.  The  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  thinking,  despite  the  copiousness  of  his  lists,  turns 
out  to  be  moderation.  “Above  all  Burton  is  the  humanitarian.” 
“One  would  expect  him  to  show  more  interest  than  he  does  in 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.”  Rather  surprisingly.  Hooker  is 
not  mentioned  by  him.  The  poet  he  apparently  likes  best  is  Chau¬ 
cer.  Aside  from  the  Bible,  the  book  which  Burton  knows  best  is  the 
AENEID,  &  his  favorite  religious  author  seems  to  be  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  though  Burton’s  thought  does  not  reveal  a  substantial  Augus- 
tinianism.  Similarities  between  the  ANATOMY  &  THE  PRAISE 
OF  FOLLY  are  striking,  but  strong  direct  influence  from  Erasmus 
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is  not  demonstrable.  Burton  seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  to  be 
an  original  thinker,  but  had  pride  in  his  scholarship. 

Babb  questions  the  notion  that  Burton’s  “Abstract  of  Melan¬ 
choly”  inspired  Milton’s  Companion  Poems  (See  his  article  in  SP 
73,  272-3),  &  notes  that,  like  Milton,  Burton  was  strongly  at^ 
tracted  by  the  cosmological  theories  of  their  period  &  turned 
from  it  in  the  conviction  that  for  man  such  truth  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible  &  superfluous.  However  a  great  deal  more  could  have  been 
written  on  Milton’s  debt  to  Burton  in  other  respects. 

Burton  is  shown  to  be  alert  to  most  of  the  intellectual  devel¬ 
opments  of  his  day — in  mathematics,  for  example,  but  rather 
strangely  indifferent  to  Bacon’s  ideas  about  the  methods,  func¬ 
tions,  and  potentialities  of  science.  Some  sympathy  for  scientific 
experiments  is  shown;  but  “Burton’s  norm  for  judgment  of  science 
...  is  the  same  as  Milton’s,  the  norm  of  usefulness  (PL  VIII  . 
167-78).”  The  clinical  usefulness  of  the  ANATOMY  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  “there  is  permanent  worth  in  the  ethical  principles 
which  it  expounds  &  its  moral  criticism  of  human  behavior.” 

Babb  is  needlessly  puzzled  by  Burton’s  belief  in  both  free 
will  and  predestination,  for  in  this  respect  Burton  adheres  to 
orthodox  Catholic  teaching  which  also  recognizes  both,  the  two 
truths  constituting  a  mystery.  Indeed,  Burton  comes  close  to 
quoting  Aquinas  when  he  writes  that  our  “will  is  free  in  respect 
of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever  (in  respect  of  God’s  de¬ 
terminate  counsel)  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary.” 

The  fine  quality  of  SANITY  IN  BEDLAM  may  be  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  quoting  Babb’s  final  sentences:  “In  composing  THE 
ANATOMY  .  .  .  ,  a  scholar  has  drawn  upon  the  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  of  mankind  to  present  a  characterization  &  criticism  of  human 
nature  &  human  experience.  In  spite  of  the  title,  the  primary 
theme  is  the  infelicity  of  man.  The  prevailing  mood  is  compassion. 
The  lasting  interest  &  value  of  the  book  lie  in  its  animated  satiric 
representation  of  human  life,  in  its  perceptive  explanations  of 
life’s  harshness,  &  in  the  sympathetic  counsel  &  consolation  which 
the  author  extends  to  all  whose  burdens  are  too  heavy.” 

(4)  ELIZABETHAN  FKOSE  TRANSLATION,  ed.,  with  m- 
trod,  by  JAMES  WINNY.  New  York;  Cambridge  Univ.  Pre»», 
^960,  JTap,  — Of  the  12  seleations — from  Hoby’a  veraion  of 

Caatiglione,  Thomas  Newton’a  of  Lemnius,  Adlington’a  Apuleivs, 
Underdowne’a  Heliodorua,  North’a  Plutarch,  Pettie’a  Guazzo,  Row- 
land’a  Mendoza,  Aahley’a  Le  Roy,  Jonea’a  Nenna,  Holland’a  Livy 
and  Pliny,  &  Florio’a  Montaigne — only  the  last  three  belong  to  the 
17C,  but  moat  of  them  were  widely  read  then  &  influential  aome- 
timea  in  atyle,  aom^timea  as  background,  &  aometimea  aa  old- 
fashioned  material  to  be  reacted  against.  They  range  from  1561  to 
1603  and  reflect  the  period  which  bridgea  the  medieval  &  modem 
worlda:  its  firat  phase  uma  intellectually  conaervative,  re-affirm¬ 
ing  faith  in  doctrinea  formulated  by  the  medieval  philoaophera ;  the 
aecond  waa  revolutionary,  hesitantly  defining  new  principles,  lead¬ 
ing  toward  new  authorities.  But  in  the  main  these  works  populariz¬ 
ed  the  old  learning. 

The  selections  are  chosen  to  show  "the  extraordinary  life  & 
vigor  which  the  tranalatora  imparted  to  their  renderinga”  &  the  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  They  were  "con¬ 
tributions  both  to  the  development  of  English  prose  &  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  English  prose  &  to  the  development  of  a  new  out¬ 
look.” 

The  choice  of  extracts  is  excellent  especially  in  conveying  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Elizabethan  world  picture,  dealing  with  feminine 
beauty;  the  harmony  of  the  universal  system;  the  doctrine  of 
complexions  which  shaped  Elizabethan  understanding  of  human 
personality  &  behavior;  love  of  human  majesty  &  splendor;  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  nature  of  greatness;  the  art  of  rhetoric;  mutability; 
unnatural  natural  history;  etc. 

The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  perceptive  introduction. 

(6)  THEME  &  STRUCTURE  IN  SWIFT’S  TALE  OF  A 
TUB,  by  RONALD  PAULSON.  (Yale  Studies  in  English  143) 
New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1960,  270p,  $4.50: — The  TALE 
OF  A  TUB  “stands  as  a  monument,  or  a  gravestone,  to  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century;  its  important  themes  are  here,  its  prose  styles, 
its  religious  controversies,  its  literature,  &  its  science.”  As  this 
sound  observation  from  the  end  of  Professor  Paulson’s  second  chap¬ 
ter  suggests,  his  book  should  not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  scholarship  about  the  18th  century  but  as  one  of 
central  importance  for  17C  studies.  Its  subject,  though  published 
in  1704,  was  written  in  the  1690’s;  its  focus  is  on  17C  thought  & 
17C  form.  It  is  a  major  contribution  to  scholarship  &  thoroughly 
validates  the  theory  that  a  course  in  17C  literature  could  be  stim- 
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ulatingly  &  significantly  taught  in  terms  of  the  TALE  OF  A  TUB. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  4  chapters  (The  Parody  of  Eccen¬ 
tricity;  The  Quixote  TJheme;  The  Gnostic  View  of  Man;  The 
Christian  View  of  Man),  which  are  subdivided  under  21  headings. 
These  include  Characteristics  of  17C  Form;  Order  in  17C  Form: 
The  Ancient-Modem  Conflict;  Some  Tales  of  Tubs;  and  other 
sections  which  are  of  special  significance  for  17C  studies.  The 
total  content  is  much  too  rich  to  summarize  or  even  to  describe 
here:  we  can  do  little  more  than  note  that  there  are  special  em¬ 
phases,  often  with  original  insights,  upon  Andrews’  metaphors, 
Browne’s  PSEUDODOXIA  EPIDEMICA,  Burton’s  method,  the 
significance  of  anti-Ciceronian  prose  style,  the  reflection  of  sub¬ 
jectivity  in  the  form  &  style  of  Donne’s  writings,  opposition  to 
Hobbes,  the  influence  of  Irenaeus;  Ramism;  Rosicrucian- 
ism;  Stillingfleet,  and  Wotton.  About  20  of  the  most  illuminating 
pages  in  the  volume  are  devoted  to  Marvell. 

A  few  gleanings  will  reveal  the  consistently  high  quality  of  the 
contents  (The  style  is  not  always  so  felicitious).  The  conclusions 
are  that  the  TALE  “is  not  simply  a  jeu  d'esprit,  but  rather  falls 
easily  within  the  area  of  literature  which  is  concerned  with  moral 
problems”;  that  it  “is  a  unified  structure,  not  only  about  some¬ 
thing  but  cunningly  planned  &  executed,”  relying  “on  an  anti- 
Ciceronian  order-in-disorder”  which  “masks  a  strikingly  periodic 
order  of  parallel  &  balanced  sections,  subjects,  &  characters:  a 
logically  arranged  encyclopedia  of  Gnostic  sufficiency.”  “.  . 
the  real  form  of  the  TALE  is  an  encyclopedia  of  errors  or  fools; 
&  its  parody  form  is  the  encyclopedia  of  useless  speculation,  the 
modern’s  aurnma.”  ".  .  .  Swift’s  genius  is  a  poetic  one  and  .  .  . 
the  tale’s  form,  &  its  reliance  on  17C  modes,  gives  him  a  scope 
for  his  imagination  which  he  never  enjoyed  again.” 

Scattered  throughout  the  volume  are  observations  like  the 
following:  “the  anatomies  of  Montai^e  &  Browne  are  similar  in 
structure  but  aim  at  precisely  opposite  conclusions.”  “An  under¬ 
lying  assumption  in  17C  literature  ...  is  the  ever-growing  in¬ 
terest  in  self  .  .  At  its  logical  extreme,  this  was  the  belief  that 
everything  one  writes  is  interesting  because  it  is  self-expression.” 
“Donne’s  God  is  unashamedly  in  his  own  image.”  In  autobiograph- 
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ical  passages  where  Milton  gives  himself  the  role  of  prophet  or 
seer,  his  syntax  often  gives  the  impression  of  being  Ciceronian 
but  collapses  into  anacoluthon  or  rambling:  “In  other  words,  we 
have  here  the  employment  of  an  ostensibly  Ciceronian  style  with¬ 
out  a  periodic  turn  of  mind  .  .  .  reliance  is  placed  on  sheer  effect.” 

.  a  general  trend  in  the  art  of  the  17C  was  casuist  or  oppor¬ 
tunist;  thus  the  digression,  which  destroys  pattern  on  behalf  of 
casual  insight,  becomes  a  prominent  characteristic,  &  the  most 
up-and-coming  form  is  the  essay — a  tentative  effort  in  some  di¬ 
rection.”  in  the  17G  sermon,  polemical  pamphlet,  Heroic  drama,  & 
anatomies,  “detail  takes  on  a  greater  autonomy  than  is  always 
consistent  with  tne  over-all  aim  of  tne  work,  whether  as  a  mani- 
iestation  oi  tne  author’s  own  indiviauality  or  purpose,  or  as  a 
device  lor  moving  tiie  reauer  momentarily.  There  is  a  noticeable 
coniiict  between  part  it  whole,  each  claiming  the  reader’s  undi- 
viuea  attention,  ana  oiten  not  finally  agreeing.  In  short,  means 
— or  metliod — may  be  said  to  have  overwhelmed  ends.” 

"ine  luea  or  tne  persona  is  itself  typically  17C.  The  anti- 
Ciceronian  writer  automatically  sets  up  a  persona  in  his  writings, 
wnetiier  it  is  tne  man  Montaigne,  the  propnet  Milton,  or  the  com- 
paiiioiiaoie  abstraction  ox  a  r*iyueii  essay.  Xiere  tne  unity  ox  luea 
or  xoiiii  IS  repiaceu  by  tne  unity  ox  “personality, "  niaintamea  xrom 
essay  to  cssciy  .  .  x^ouiie  oi  xxrowne  oi  a  nost  ox  others  sought 
tins  oiuer,  uemoustratiiig  tne  process  ox  tueir  uiscovery;  out 
iiuoouy  oexore  iswixt  seems  to  nave  noticeu  tne  incongruity  ox 
eiius  aiiu  means.''' 

ocnuiais  me  not  going  to  swallow  such  generalizations  without 
(juanx.eatioiis  ui  niouixicauons;  so  we  hasten  to  aua  tnat  the  above 
4uuuitiuiis  are  laneii  xroiu  tne  xirst  chapter  ot  tnat  in  total  con- 
tcAb  are  not  so  oaiuiy  exposeu.  xney  are  sainpiings  xrom  a  xuii- 
course  banquet  ox  xiiie  xoou  xor  thought  servea  by  rauison  in  this 
most  iiiuniiiiaiiiig  analysis  ox  theme  u  stx'uciuie  not  oniy  m  £>wixt 
out  turougiiout  xiO  literature. 

^o>  inx!/  r-Onitit  L/r'  iiATlBE i  MAGIC,  RITUAL,  ART,  by 
Robert  C.  LUwtt.  f  rinceton  Univer&ity  tress,  1^60,  S12p,  $6: — 
l  uus  supremely  jascinaiing  book  ranges  from  ancients  &  primitives 
to  liynauam  t,eu,i8  to  present  a  theory  of  satire,  to  Link  satire's 
origins  witti  its  later  manifestations,  &  to  reveal  how  sophisticated 
satire  has  evolvea.  In  Uteece,  Arabia,  dc  irelarut,  satirists  were 
creuitea  with,  supernatural  powers:  some  achievea  malefic  ends  by 
uttering  inveetives,  mocKery,  or  ridaimg  verses,  whose  words  or 
wora-votnoinutions  liaa  mayic  potency.  Others  invoked  gods  to 
blast  enemies;  others  practicea  magicai  rites  along  with  the  words. 
Ad  uarnessea  power  to  know  &  cope  with  the  world — a  practical 
atm.  Satire  was  thus  believed  to  be  efficacious,  &  belief  in  its 
efjicacy  continued  long  after  the  rites  were  forgotten. 

The  development  of  caricature  as  an  art  form  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  theory:  in  the  first  stage,  the  crude  image  IS  the 
victim:  to  mutilate  it  is  to  mutilate  him.  Next  comes  the  defama¬ 
tory  painting  or  hanging  in  effigy:  the  target  is  a  man’s  honor  or 
reputation;  literal  identification  is  not  implied.  Finally  there  is 
caricature  proper:  ’’the  victim’s  likeness  is  transformed — &  so  in 
a  sense  is  he — out  the  transformation  occurs  within  an  aesthetic 
rather  than  a  magical  sphere.  The  form  has  been  freed  from  its 
magical  bunas  6i  may  now  be  developea  as  art  .  .  .  caricature  re- 
capituiates  in  part,  dc  at  a  very  late  date,  the  history  of  other  art 
forms  as  well.” 

Elliott  goes  on  to  treat  Roman  Verse  Satire;  the  Great  Misan¬ 
thropes  TlMON  OF  ATHENS,  LE  MISANTHROPE,  GULLI¬ 
VER’S  TRAVELS;  &  then  moves  to  modem  times;  the  Satirist 
dc  Society;  &  Conclusions.  Much  of  this  is  outside  SCN’s  range,  but 
the  17C  gets  a  fair  share  of  attention — e.  g„  Milton  &  HaU  on  pp. 
102-S;  Moliere  on  pp.  168-84.  All  this  leads  to  the  main  theme:  W^n 
a  poet  ’’breaks  out  of  the  magic  circle  of  mythical  consciousness, 
he  finds  himself  free  of  the  restraints  of  magical  discourse,  but 
bound,  in  a  quite  different  way,  by  the  heavy  aethetic  &  moral 
responsibilities  entailed  by  art  .  .  .  Timon,  Alceste,  Gulliver  .  .  . 
ivield  their  extraordinary  powers  of  language  in  almost  demonic 
fashion  .  .  Their  invective  develops  all  the  force  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  V  ..;  we  forget  that  these  are  works  of  art,  not  magic; 
that  the  superb  invective  is  incorporated  in  artistic  structures,” 
In  these  works  ’’the  objective  control  of  the  three  writers  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  their  ultimate  rejection  of  the  primitive  satirists 
they  have  set  in  motion  .  .  .  somehow  in  the  act  of  creating  the 
image  of  despair,  each  artist  transcended  the  abyss  .  .  .  Their 
creators,  rejecting  the  irrespomibility  of  the  primitive  mode, 
assume  the  plenary  responsibilities  of  art.” 


(7)  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TALES  OF  THE  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL,  selected  with  intro,  by  Isabel  M.  Westcott.  Augustan 
Reprint  Soc  Pub  74.  Los  Angeles,  Clark  Memorial  Library, 

U.  of  Calix'ornia,  1958,  52p  (paper).  (Annual  subscriptions  to  the 
Society,  payable  to  the  Regents  of  the  Univ.  of  i^alifornia,  $3 
— for  at  least  U  publications;  15s  to  B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford,  for 
Europeans) : — These  stories  have  varying  interests  for  stuuents 
of  folklore,  magic  di  the  supernatural,  psychology,  theology, 
imagination  &  fancy,  the  spread  of  rationalism,  allegory,  realis¬ 
tic  techniques,  antiquarianism,  moral  allegory,  social  satire,  the 
change  from  arcauianism  to  commercialism,  etc. — most  of  which 
are  ably  though  briefly  treated  m  the  introduction.  “These  pam¬ 
phlets  show  tne  kind  of  encouragement  that  learning  and  reli¬ 
gion  could  give  to  tne  popular  writer  of  tne  supernatural  story 
m  this  period  when  allegory  was  giving  place  to  a  more  realistic 
picture  of  manners  <Si  tne  lictitious  voyage.”  AN  ACCULINT  OF 
OiNE  ANN  dRu  rERlES  .  .  .  WHO  WAS  FED  If  OR  SIX 
months  by  a  small.  SORT  Oh  AIRY  PEOPLE  CaLLEH 
J?  axRIES  ...  in  a  letter  from  MOSES  PITT  TO  .  .  . 
Eli  WARD  FOWlER,  LORD  LORD  BISHOP  .  .  .  1696  sees  the 
fairy  world  through  a  child’s  imagination  &  is  here  printed  lor 
the  first  time  in  tne  augmented  second  version,  it  may  not  have 
been  mere  imagination:  Moses  Pitt  accepted  her  accounts  of  about 
SIX  persons  of  small  stature  clothed  in  green  who  fed  her  when 
she  was  kept  without  victuals  m  jail  &  in  the  Justice’s  home;  & 
the  efxicacy  of  her  stroking  in  order  to  heal  seems  indisputable 
enough  to  require  explanation  as  hypnotizing. 

A  SAD  &  TRUE  RELATION  Olf'  SIX  SEAMAN,  WHO  SOLD 
themselves  To  the  devil,  lb98,  tells  of  “a  small  and 
white  cloud”  that  pressed  a  vessel  under  water,  where  it  continued 
11  weeks  to  the  understandable  “amazing  consternation  &  Con¬ 
fusion  through  all  the  Mariners,”  who  luckily  found  enough  air 
insiue  the  boat  to  sustain  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  fish  which 
they  caught  en  route  through  the  ship!  Somewhat  realistically, 
the  author  adds,  “'I'he  Men  were  alwise  wet.”  Six  sailors  who  had 
sold  themselves  to  the  devil  “were  carried  away  invisibly”  on  the 
first  night,  leaving  no  more  than  4  to  be  “alwise  wet.” 

A  STRANGE  AND  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  NEWLY 
MADE  OF  HOUSES  UNDER  GROUND,  1686,  seems  to  be  an 
account  of  some  hypocausts  touched  up  with  overinventive  imag¬ 
inings.  Richard  Head’s  0-BRAZlLE,  OR  THE  ENCHANTED 
island  .  .  .  1675,  exploits  Irish  folklore  &  describes  a  disen¬ 
chanted  island  while  it  was  still  under  the  influence.  A  ship’s 
crew  chanced  on  the  island  &  happily  lit  a  Christian  fire,  thus 
breaking  the  spell.  In  other  words,  after  a  fascinating  build-up, 
the  story  comes  to  a  rather  dull  end.  It  should  not  confused 
with  another  work,  THE  WESTERN  WONDER:  OR  O  BRA- 
ZEEL,  1674,  a  medley  of  reports  about  the  island. 

These  stories  serve  at  least  to  make  one  esteem  even  modern 
pulp  science  fiction. 

(8)  PIERRE  BAYLE:  LE  PHILOSOPHE  DE  ROTTERDAM. 
Etudes  et  documents  publics  sous  la  direction  de  Paul  Dibon,  1959, 
Elsevier  Publishing  Co.  Distributed  by  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Lon¬ 
don,  47s,  6d: — Ten  experts  write  in  French  or  English  on  Bayle 
in  Rotterdam;  his  philosophy  in  relation  to  Leibniz,  Malebranche, 
Locke,  Spinoza,  &  Montesqieu;  his  influence  on  literature;  the 
possibility  that  he  was  a  fideist;  how  far  he  anticipated  existen¬ 
tialism;  etc. 

(9)  THEORIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD:  THE  REN¬ 
AISSANCE  THROUGH  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  by 
Ralph  M.  Blake,  Curt  J.  Ducasse,  &  Edward  H.  Madden,  edited 
by  Madden.  University  of  Washington  Press,  Seattle,  1960,  350p, 
$6.50 : — Of  these  13  historical  &  philosophical  investigations  into 
theories  of  sicentific  method,  6  treat  the  Renaissance  &  17C: 
the  others  cover  Hume,  Herschel,  Whewell,  Mill,  Jevons,  Pierce,  & 
American  Functionalists.  The  earlier  chapters  cover  Natural 
Science  in  the  Renaissance;  Theory  of  Hypothesis  among  the 
Renaissance  Astronomers;  Francis  Bacon’s  Philosophy  of  Science; 
The  Role  of  Experience  in  Descartes’  Theory  of  Method;  Thomas 
Hobbes  &  the  Rationalistic  Ideal;  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Hjrpothe- 
tico  Deductive  Method. 

The  conspicuous  merits  of  these  studies  are  numerous,  as  a 
few  brief  samplings  will  indicate.  They  debunk  old  fallacies:  “The 
notion  that  modem  mechanical  science  was  completely  created  by 
Galileo  &  his  emulators  &  disciples,  Baliani,  Torricelli,  Descartes, 
Beeckman,  &  Gassendi,  dies  slowly.  The  truth  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  that 
Galileo  &  his  disciples  used  the  mathematical  skill  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  studies  of  the  ancient  geometers  to  explicate  & 
make  more  precise  a  mechanical  science  of  which  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages  .  .  .  had  provided  the  most  fundamental  concepts  & 
principles.”  Platonists,  Humanists,  &  Averroistic  Aristotelians 
resisted  the  14th-century  Parisian  tradition,  but  Galileo  &  his 
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emulators  were  its  heirs  ft  restored  it  to  honor:  it  is  therefore 
misleading  to  call  what  they  taught  “the  New  Science.” 

The  authors  bring  their  subjects  up  to  date  both  in  scholarship 
ft  in  reference  to  20th-century  science.  Bacon,  Descartes,  ft  Hobb^ 
were  confident  that  the  right  method  would  yield  results  which 
were  full  ft  irrefragable  in  thein  certitude.  But  “we  are  now 
agreed  that  no  method  .  .  .  can  confer  upon  the  conclusions  of 
natural  science  a  status  greater  than  that  of  some  degree  of 
probability.”  It  is  healthy  to  be  reminded  of  this  difference,  for 
far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  notion  that  “new  science  calls 
all  in  doubt.”  In  a  sense  the  exact  opposite  was  believed:  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  new  methods  confidently  believed  that  they  would 
lead  to  conclusions  free  from  the  merely  tentative,  hjnpothetical, 
and  problematical. 

The  authors  clarify  what  others  have  muddl^;  for  example, 
the  notion  that  Copemican  views  were  immediately  upsetting. 
The  fact  is  that  men  like  Francis  Bacon  held  that  the  assumptions 
of  Copernicus  were  merely  “the  speculations  of  one  who  cares 
not  what  fictions  he  introduces  into  nature,  provide  his  calculations 
answer.”  The  view  that  these  fictions  corresponded  to  realities  ft 
were  therefore  truths  developed  gradually.  “T^e  antirealists  were 
more  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  method,  but 
tended  at  times  to  exagrgerate  those  limitations.  The  realists  were 
more  conscious  of  the  necessary  unity  of  the  sciences  ft  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  the  sciences  to  establish  objectivdy 
valid  ft  reliable  conclusions,  but  were  prone  to  overestimate  the 
certitude  ft  finality  of  such  conclusions.” 

The  chapter  on  Bacon  is  outstanding,  particularly  because  it 
recognizes  that  Bacon's  ideas  on  scientific  method  developed  ft 
changed  ft  that  manv  of  the  attacks  on  him  (e.  g.  that  he  did  not 
advocate  the  method  of  hsrpothesis)  do  not  take  his  maturest 
thought  into  consideration.  The  procedure  which  he  describes  at 
the  end  of  NEW  ATLANTIS  “can  be  interpreted  as  substantially 
in  accordance  with  that  actually  in  use  today.” 

The  chapter  on  Descartes  will  startle  those  who  hold  tradi¬ 
tional  views  about  his  physics  with  a  cogent  demonstration  that 
“despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  ph3^ical  sciences, 
in  the  Cartesian  conception  of  the  matter,  rest  upon  a  solidly  em¬ 
pirical  basis.”  “Descartes'  purely  a  priori^  physics  fails,  even  on 
his  own  showing,  quite  to  come  off.”  His  induction  is  not  our  in¬ 
duction.  “And  he  tells  us  indifferently  that  the  two  sole  methMs 
of  arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are  'intuition'  ft  ‘deduction. 
'Deduction'  ft  'induction'  seem  plainly  to  be  regarded  as  synony¬ 
mous. 

The  treatments  of  Hobbes  ft  Newton  are  equally  stimulating. 
The  former’s  theories  on  science  embrace  mutually  incompatible 
elements  no  one  of  which  he  was  prepared  wholly  to  reject.  *016 
latter  shares  with  Huygens  the  frank  abandonment  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  natural  science  of  any  absolute  certitude.  He  bril¬ 
liantly  described  A  exemplified  the  analjrtic-sjmthetic  method  of 
mathematical  physics. 

"GALTLEfYn  Mifntatements  about  Coprmints.*’  bv  Edward 
Ponev.  INTERNATTONAL  REVIEW  DEVOTED  TO  THE  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  SCIENCE  A  ITS  CULTURAL  INFLUENCES  fSevt. 
19S8\.S19-30,  repr.  at  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES. 
Xi,  Dept,  of  Humanities,  M.  I.  T.,  1958: — In  Gy  tetter  to  the 
Grand  Duehett  Christina  he  makes  5  serious  historical  errors; 
the  correct  statements  are  ae  follows:  Copernicus  was  not  a  monk, 
friar,  or  priest:  he  did  not  receive  a  special  call  to  Rome  about 
the  church  calendar;  he  did  not  write  the  REVOLUTIONS  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  it  is  not  trtie  that  the  REVOLU¬ 
TIONS  were  studied  by  everyone  without  the  faintest  hint  of  any 
obieetion  to  its  doctrines — Rosen  cites  contrary  proof  from^  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Peueer,  Scaliger,  Buchanan,  Bodin,  Barozzi,  Brahe, 
TaCalla,  etc.;  &  the  Gregorian  calendar  loas  regulated  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  doctrines  of  Aloisio  Giglio,  not  Copernicus.  Each 
of  the  mistatements  tends  to  bind  Copernicus  more  closely  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  G  was  trying  to  prevent  the  denunciation 
of  C  as  heretical. 

SECTION  II!  JOHN  MILTON 

(11)  A  review  bv  KESTER  SVENDSEN  (University  of 
Oregon),  of  B.  A.  Wright.  Milton:  Poems.  Eveiyman’s  Library 
Number  384.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1956: — Journeyman  stud¬ 
ents  of  Milton  regard  the  text  of  his  poems  as  a  kind  of  scholarly 
mare's  nest,  a  problem  either  inconsequential  or  insoluble.  Most 
of  us  get  along  in  our  classes  with  a  hand-corrected  Hughes  or 
its  equivalent,  not  out  of  carelessness  but  in  the  sensible  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  second  editions  of  the  minor  poems  and  of  Paradise 
Lost  are  the  proper  basis  of  the  most  usable  modern  books.  But 
Fletcher,  Darbishire,  and  Wright  think  otherwise;  and  from 
their  labors  not  even  the  occasional  teacher  of  Milton  is  exempt. 


The  central  question  is  not  reconstitution,  conflation,  or  emenda¬ 
tion  of  language,  as  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  but  re¬ 
spelling  and  repunctuation.  Hence  the  disinterest  of  thore  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  ideas  and  figurative  language  than  with  the 
relation  of  othography  and  pointing  to  prosody;  for  such  alte¬ 
rations  are,  in  view  of  printing  shop  practices  and  conditions, 
less  confidently  identified  with  the  author's  intention.  The  com¬ 
mitted  critics  are  persuaded,  however,  that  problems  really  exist 
which  must  be  solved  for  a  right  reading  of  the  lines,  and  that 
they  can  be  solved. 

In  an  introduction  of  admirable  clarity,  considering  the  minu¬ 
tiae  involved,  Wright  describes  his  principles  in  presenting  a  text 
modernized  in  spelling  and  punctuation  only  where  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  theory  clarifies  and  does  not  conflict  with  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  modes  and  Milton's  private  S3rstem,  presumably  devised  by 
the  poet  to  score  the  lines  for  reading  and  derived  by  Darbishire 
and  Wright  from  the  text  itself.  ‘The  basic  assumptions  are  that 
Milton  did  have  such  a  system,  that  he  did  control  the  printing  of 
his  work  with  great  care,  and  that  his  text  should  be  rescued  where 
necessaiy  from  both  his  printers  and  his  own  inconsistencies,  not 
to  mention  Masson  and  other  editors.  Most  of  Wright’s  changes 
to  make  the  text  agree  with  itself,  as  he  reads  it. 

Wright  properly  centers  his  theories  upon  Paradise  Lost  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  most  material  in  the  way  of  length,  manuscript, 
corrected  formes,  and  a  second  edition.  Admittedly  the  1674  edition 
does  not  follow  all  of  the  supposed  corrected  formes  of  1667; 
indeed,  as  Wright  concedes,  in  eleven  of  the  sixteen  variants  in¬ 
volved,  the  readings  of  the  first  edition  are  preferable.  Yet  the 
balance  of  correction  favors  the  second,  which  he  holds  to  be  not 
merely  a  reprint  but  a  revised  text.  His  great  endeavor  is,  as  I 
indicate  above,  to  account  for  or  to  regularize  variants  in  ac- 
cordanre  ■^th  principles  derived  from  the  text  and  then  to  estab¬ 
lish  criteria  for  modernizing  such  spellings  and  punctuation  as 
in  their  orieinal  forms  would  deflect  or  confuse  the  modern  reader. 

Exigencies  of  space  and  the  nature  of  the  material  prevent  a 
full  statement  of  the  case,  but  some  of  the  most  important  features 
must  be  summanzed.  Tf  an  obsolete  spelling  cannot  be  relat^  to 
prosody  or  meaning,  Wright  modernizes  it  as  a  convenience  to  the 
reader.  If  an  obsolete  spelling  is  kept  because  it  has  seemed  func¬ 
tional  to  Wrivht.  all  insignificant  variants  are  reduced  to  it.  In 
nunctnating  the  poem,  he  again  follows  modern  grammatical  prac¬ 
tice  where  there  is  no  conflict  with  the  operation  of  what  he 
takes  to  be  Milton's  lighter  and  primarily  rhetorical  pointing. 
Wrioht  believes  that  “any  punctuation  means  a  pause”  which 
“intensifies  an  adiacent  fixed  stress,  and  gives  stress  to  adiacent 
accented  svllables.”  To  the  instructed  modern  eye  and  ear.  Milton's 
verse  naragranhs  and  long  sentences  emulov  most  effectively  the 
colon  to  indicate  antithesis  and  the  semicolon  to  Indicate  succes¬ 
sion.  The  comma,  the  apostronhe,  and  the  other  marks  are  sim- 
ilarlv  seen  as  prosodic  directives. 

Wright’s  contribution  to  the  question  of  emphatic  sneBings  of 
the  personal  pronouns  goes  beyond  Darbishire.  He  finds  them 
(hee.  mee,  their,  etc.)  used  only  when  the  stress  is  not  shown  by 
position  or  other  means  or  when  extra  stress  is  needed  on  a  pro¬ 
noun  that  is  alreadv  in  an  emphatic  position.  Unemphatic  forma, 
however,  mav  occur  in  stressed  positions  as  well  as  unstress^. 
What  is  Perhaps  more  important  to  his  theory  is  the  claim  that 
Milton  follows  the  same  Practice,  though  less  consistently,  with 
npemnhsti'c  and  emphatic  forms  of  other  words  (agen.  again;  bin, 
beep').  The  section  on  Milton's  final-e,  which  reouired  extremely 
close  editorial  work,  is  likely  to  make  it  almost  as  famous  as 
r,haucer’a.  Canitalirstion  of  common  nouns  and  adjectives  Wright 
finds  reserved  by  Milton  as  a  prosodic  device  for  indicating  stress¬ 
ed  words. 

Even  so  sketchv  a  summary  as  this  indicates  the  ambitious  di¬ 
mensions  of  Wright’s  edition;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  whole  operation  depends  upon  the  real  existence  of  a  Miltonic 
svstem  of  spelling  and  punctuation  and  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  Wright  reads  the  poems.  To  both  of  these  contingencies 
strong  objections  are  sure  to  be  offered.  We  may  dismiss  as  irrel¬ 
evant  the  querulous  complaint  (alreadv  entered  in  TLS)  against 
providing  a  textual  introduction  to  an  Everyman’s  Library  volume 
instead  of  a  biographical  and  interpretative  one.  There  are  almost 
no  wneral  readers  of  Milton  in  this  country;  Everyman’s  Library 
hooks  are  bought  by  graduate  students.  And  scholars  disturbed  by 
the  textual  irregpilarities  or  convinced  of  a  Platonic  ideal  are  glad 
to  have  the  fruits  of  life-long  study  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  British  Miltonists,  whetoer  they  like  his  treatment  or  not.  If 
the  text  of  Milton  is  important,  Wright’s  theory  and  practice  are 
also;  and  they  cannot  be  exercised  except  in  an  edition. 

(Considerably  more  serious  will  be  the  objection  that  Wright 
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has  insufficient  warrant,  despite  Richardson,  Masson,  and  Darbi- 
shire,  for  assuming  that  Milton  did  have  a  detailed  system  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  which  he  was  able  to  impose  in  any  significant 
degree  upon  his  printer.  Here  the  student  must  study  the  external 
and  internal  evidence  and  the  probabilities  for  himself.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  pleading  extra  stress,  for  example,  to  justify  other¬ 
wise  inexplicable  emphatic  spellings  will  not  be  lost  upon  such  a 
one.  Nor  will  the  further  objection  that  in  repunctuating  as  in 
respelling  according  to  a  system,  Wright  may  be  conforming  the 
lines  to  his  own  taste  despite  his  conviction  that  he  is  inferring 
the  system  from  the  poem  itself.  Yet  many  lines  read  so  well  in 
Wright’s  renderings  that  the  possibility  of  an  actual  system  and 
its  enforcement  upon  the  printer  may  not  be  lightly  discarded. 
Richard  Flatter’s  assumptions  about  Shakespeare’s  producing  hand 
may  be  thought  analogous  here. 

Quite  aside  from  these  objections  is  the  still  graver  one  that 
Wright  has  apparently  disregarded  the  equally  painstaking  case 
aeainst  his  kind  of  edition  made  in  November,  1964,  in  Modern 
Philology  by  R.  M.  Adams,  with  respect  chiefly  to  Fletcher  and 
Darbishire.  The  article  was  expanded  in  Adams’  Ikon:  John  Milton 
and  the  Modern  Critics  in  1955,  a  book  which  fluttered^too  many 
dovecotes  to  have  escaped  notice  even  in  England.^  As  will  be  seen 
nresently,  Wright  includes  in  his  inadequate  bibliography^  several 
books  published  in  1955;  and  although  the  timing  may  be  in  ques¬ 
tion,  it  does  seem  that  he  or  his  publishers  should  have  kno'v^  the 
Adams  essay.  If  he  could  have  got  at  it  and  did  not,  a  deficiency 
in  scholarship  must  be  charged  against  him.  If  he  merely  ignored 
it,  then  his  critical  judgment  must  be  impugned;  for  Adams,  de¬ 
spite  his  slam-bang  approach,  raises  serious  objections  which  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  by-passed  in  a  work  of  scholarship. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  Wright’s  minute  ^analysis,  he  ^must 
find  the  bibliography,  though  defensibly  selective,  to  be  deficient 
in  several  respects.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  imperfections 
arise  from  ignorance,  inaccessibility,  or  the  unhappily  still  prev¬ 
alent  disregard  for  American  scholarship.  Wright  knows  some 
recent  American  work;  he  lists  Gilbert.  Krouse,  French,  Pope, 
and  Bush,  Hence  one  cannot  suppose  his  intent  so  insular  as 
to  choose  onlv  books  readily  available  in  England.  He  includes 
entries  from  1954-65  but  not  the  important  books  by  R.  M. 
Adams.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  or  Don  Cameron  Allen,  nor  the 
Columbia  edition,  completed  in  1938.  nor  any  notice  of  the 
Vale  edition  of  the  prose.  'The  1926  version  of  Hanford’s 
Handbook  is  li.sted  as  “the  best  general  guide”  despite  the  much 
enlarged  fourth  edition  issued  twentv  years  later.  Bradshaw’s 
concordance  appears,  but  not  the  Patterson-Fogle  Index  nor 
the  Stevens  reference  guide.  Pattison  is  listed  as  recent  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  EHot.  Murrav,  and  Leavis  are  dismissed  as  of  historical 
importance  only.  Tillvard  is  represented  bv  onlv  his  1930 
M'ilton  and  Private  Corresvondence.  J.  .1.  G.  Graham’s  1872 
collection  of  autobiographical  passages  is  apparently  preferred 
to  .Tohn  R.  Diekhoff’s  later  and  more  scholarlv  compilation.  Me- 
Colley,  Mahood,  Nicolson,  Stein,  Sprott,  Whiting,  and  Arnold 
Williams  are  unmentioned. 

In  sum.  it  must  be  said  that  Wright’s  edition  will  probably 
be  received  in  this  country  with  respectful  disappointment. 

(12)  John  M.  Steadman  *‘MUfon  avd  Mazzoni:  the  Genre 
of  the  Divina  Commedia”  HLQ  2S  fFeb  60)  107-192: — Jaeopo 
MazzonCs  criticism  of  Dante  “provides  onr  best  available  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  Milton's  conception  of  the  literary  mechanics  of 
the  Commedia.”  (Abstract  by  Ray  Armstrong,  Lehigh.) 

fl3)  A  review  by  J.  A.  BRYANT,  JR.,  (Duke  University), 
of  Lowell  W.  Coolidge’s  editions  of  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCI¬ 
PLINE  OF  DIVORCE  and  COLASTERION  in  Vol.  II  of 
Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton  (Yaie  Univ.  Press, 
1959) : — All  the  editors  of  the  Complete  Prose  Works  have  put 
students  of  Milton  in  their  debt  with  this  second  volume;  but 
our  greatest  praise  is  due  to  Ernest  Sirluck,  who  served  as  the 
special  editor  of  it,  and  to  those  scholars  who  worked  with  him 
on  the  several  pieces  which  appear  in  it.  My  concern  here  is 
with  the  contributions  by  Lowell  Coolidge,  who  edited  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce  and  Colasterion,  and  with  Sirluck’s 
comment  on  those  pieces  in  his  general  introduction.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  enough  to  say  of  Colasterion,  the  least  valuable  of  the 
four  divorce  tracts,  that  it  adds  virtually  nothing  to  Milton’s 
ar^ment  that  it  gives  us  only  one  more  distasteful  picture  of 
Milton  in  controversy.  Neither  editor  has  attempted  to  make 
any  special  claim  for  it.  Coolidge  has  given  the  text  a  careful 
editing  and  supplied  it,  for  the  first  time,  with  an  adequate  set 
of  annotations.  He  has  glossed  obscure  terms,  cited  pertinent 
Biblical  passag;es,  identified  and  explained  allusions  to  other 


authors,  and  most  important,  given  helpful  references  to  the 
other  divorce  tracts  and  useful  quotations  from  the  anonsmaous 
pamphlet  which  occasioned  Milton’s  work.  One  hesitates  to 
claim  finality  for  any  edition,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
more  could  have  been  done  here  for  Colasterion,  short  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  anon3rmous  pamphlet  in  an  appendix  and  identifying 
the  author  of  it. 

The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  needed  and  den 
served  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  Colasterion,  and  both 
editors  have  given  generously.  As  Coolidge  points  out,  there 
had  been  no  complete  commentary  and  no  means  for  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  reader  to  get  at  the  1643  edition  except  by  reconstructing 
it  awkwardly  from  the  materials  provided  by  the  Columbia  edi¬ 
tion.  Coolidge’s  presentation  of  both  the  1643  and  the  1644 
editions  together,  with  a  system  of  arrowheads  and  angle  brack¬ 
ets  to  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  two,  is  thus  a  con¬ 
tribution  that  has  been  a  desideratum  ever  since  Barker’s 
pioneering  examination  of  Milton’s  views  on  divorce  appeared 
twenty  years  ag^o.  His  annotations  are  equally  useful.  Here 
one  expects  a  note  where  there  is  none:  e.  g.,  there  might 
have  been  a  mention  of  one  or  two  of  the  “some”  who  think  the 
children  of  a  second  marriage  would  be  unholy  (p.  269).  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  note  is  misleading:  e.  g.,  note  9  on  p.  223,  which 
seems  to  sugrgest  that  Spenser’s  Error  had  no  head.  It  is  an¬ 
noying  to  find  the  Huntington  Library  referred  to  as  “HEHL” 
after  the  front  matter  has  indicated  the  the  reference  will  be 
“HHL.”  But  in  general  one  struggles  to  find  things  to  object 
to.  The  annotations  are  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  serious 
students  who  are  likely  to  be  using  this  text;  and  because  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  editing,  his  is  likely  to  be  the  only  modern 
text  used  for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  that  reason,  one  wishes 
the  editorial  board  had  seen  fit  to  number  the  lines  and  thereby 
facilitate  use  of  the  many  references  that  will  be  made  t»  it.  ^ 
Sirluck  has  enhanced  the  value  of  Coolidge’s^  contribution 
by  his  succinct  presentation  of  Milton’s  view  in  its^  successive 
stages  and  by  his  demonstration  of  the  reliance  of  Milton’s  full¬ 
blown  argument  for  divorce  upon  the  secondary  law  of  nature 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  Parliamentary  apologetics.  He  thus 
makes  amply  clear  that  the  divorce  pamphlets,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  and  Tetrachordon,  are  of  capi¬ 
tal  importance  in  the  development  of  Milton’s  thought.  What 
he  perhaps  does  not  make  clear  enough  is  that  the  divorce 
pamphlets  constitute  a  real  point-of-no-return  in  Milton’s  think¬ 
ing.  It  is  important  to  know  that  Milton  in  the  divorce  tracts 
learned  to  express  human  rights  and  obligations  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  humanity  and  divinity  in  new  legal  terms;  as 
Sirluck  points  out,  in  doing  this  Milton  followed  a  course 
that  was  _  characteristic  of  his  time  and  adumbrative  of  our 
own.  Yet  it  is  at  least  equally  important  to  recognize  that  Milton 
never  iteally  understood  the  ontological  pre-suppositions  of  the 
Canon  Law  which  he  was  rejecting.  For  example,  when  in 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  I.  iii  (pp.  248-249),  he  castigated 
Canon  Law  for  preposterously  making  “careful  provision 
against  the  impediment  of  carnall  performance”  and  ignoring 
the  much  more  serious  impediment  of  an  “unconversing  inability 
of  minde.”  he  was  assuming  as  self-evident  a  separation  of  body 
and  mind  which,  if  defended  far  enough,  makes  all  sacrament 
seem  obscene,  or  at  best  ridiculous.  In  the  same  chapter  he  writes, 
“Yet  wisdom  and  charity  waighing  Gods  own  institution,  would 
think  that  the  pining  of  a  sad  spirit  wedded  to  lonelines  should 
deserve  to  be  free’d,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  a  sensuall 
desire  so^  providently  reliev’d.”  From  this  it  is  only  a  short 
step  to  his  observation  on  the  Eucharist  in  Christian  Doctrine: 
“.  .  .  in  the  Mass  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  its  appointed  course  of  hardship  and  suffering,  is  drag¬ 
ged  back  from  its^  state  of  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  to  a  conditton  even  more  wretched  and  degrading  than 
before;  it  is  again  exposed  to  be  broken,  and  crushed,  and 
bruised  by  the  teeth  not  only  of  men,  but  of  brutes,  till,  having 
passed  throueh  the  whole  process  of  digestion,  it  is  cast  out  at 
length  into  the  draught;  a  profanation  too  horrible  to  be  even 
alluded  to  without  shuddering”  (Columbia  Ed.,  XVI,  p.  213). 

To  Milton’s  credit  it^  must  be  said  that  he  was  far  more 
consistent  here  and  in  his  views  on  marriage  and  divorce  than 
were  many  of  his  conservative  contemporaries  who  shared 
his  presuppositions  yet  opposed  divorce  and  clung  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  at  least  the  two  principal  sacraments  with  some¬ 
thing  like  superstitious  reverence.  Milton’s  first  marriage  re- 
sult^  in  at  least  temporary  failure;  he  brought  such  ontology 
as  he  had  to  that  problem,  tested  both,  and  accepted  the  con- 
s^ences.  (Dne  might  say  that  his  unhappiness  with  Mary 
Powell  predisposed  him  to  reach  the  conclusions  that  he  did. 
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but  it  seems  more  likely — ^to  judge  from  implications  in  his 
earlier  work — that  his  rudimentary  presuppositions  about  the 
nature  of  body  and  mind  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  marital 
unhappiness  in  the  first  place.  The  important  thing  about  the 
first  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Dieeipline  is  that  it  forced  him 
to  be  explicit  about  those  pre-suppositions.  A  treatise  on  bap¬ 
tism  or  one  on  the  sacramental  bread  might  have  done  the 
same  thing,  but  no  public  or  private  occasion  had  prompted  him 
to  write  at  length  about  these  matters.  It  was  the  question  of 
divorce  that  finally  sent  him  in  1643  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  to 
a  deadly  serious  examination  of  first  principles;  and  from  that 
encounter  his  “reasonable”  defence  of  those  principles  emerged 
in  the  second  edition  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  and  later  in 
Tetraehordon. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  divorce  pamphlets  are  crucial 
for  Milton:  in  them  he  seems  to  have  seen  clearly  the  ground 
on  which  he  would  thereafter  make  his  various  stands  and 
write  his  major  poems.  Speculation  about  what  he  might  have 
done  or  ought  to  have  done  if  he  had  understood  fully  the  more 
ancient  ground  he  was  rejecting  would  be  inappropriate  here, 
as  it  would  certainly  be  in  Mr.  Sirluck’s  admirable  introduction. 
Yet  the  point  might  have  been  made  that  Milton’s  rejection  of 
that  ancient  ground  as  the  ground  of  superstition  and  ignor¬ 
ance  was  something  less  than  the  self-evident  act  of  “wisdom 
and  charity”  that  he  thought  it  to  be. 

(14)  John  Malcolm  Wallace  ‘‘Milton's  Arcades”  JEGP  68 
(Oct  59)  6S7-6S6; — Arcades  i»  based  on  a  movement  from 
classical  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  Countess  of  Derby  her¬ 
self  symbolising  heavenly  wisdom,  (Armstrong). 

(15)  THE  1959  ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING  OP  THE 
MILTON  SOCIETY  took  place  in  Chicago,  with  President 
Maurice  Kelley  presiding.  He  introduced  J.  Max  Patrick,  New 
York  University,  who  gave  the  following  speech.  It  is  a  ten¬ 
tative,  “in  progress”  report.  Patrick  began  by  acknowledging 
his  indebtedness  to  the  translations  of  Milton’s  State  Papers 
being  made  by  James  R.  Naiden  and  to  Naiden’s  comments 
upon  them,  and  continued  as  follows: 

MILTON’S  STATE  PAPERS  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
PERIOD. 

My  remarks  tonight  are  largely  confined  to  approximately 
thirtv-one  state  papers  which  will  be  printed  in  Volume  III 
of  THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON,  that  is,  to 
Milton’s  work  as  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Tongues  from 
March,  1649,  when  he  was  appointed,  to  alwut  March,  1652. 
England  was  then  a  republic,  a  commonwealth  ruled  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  its  Council  of  State,  without  King  or  House  of 
Tx)rds.  working  chiefly  through  committees.To  the  best  of  _my 
knowledge,  this  was  the  first  time  that  England’s  foreign 
affairs  were  conducted  under  a  committee  system.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  successful  experiment.  Part  of  that  achievement 
was  due  to  the  work  of  John  Milton. 

For  most  of  the  period  1649-62,  Henry  Marten  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committees  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  drafting  of  letters  to  foreign  states.  The  earliest  and  most 
outsnoken  republican  in  the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  spent 
much  of  his  parliamentary  career  in  drawing  up  public  stete- 
ments  and  propaganda  for  the  revolutionists.  It  may  well  have 
been  he  who  promoted  the  choice  of  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  their  earlier  friendship,  but  they  shar^ 
certain  principles:  a  genuine  republicanism,  which  was  not 
the  mere  acquiescence  given  by  many  Parliamentarians;  be¬ 
lief  in  religious  toleration — which  Marten  carried  toward 
deism;  &  willingness  to  flout  marriage  conventions — ^here  again 
Marten  exceeded  Milton. 

In  1962,  Professor  C.  M.  Williams,  who  now  teaches  in 
Australia,  found  in  the  Marten-Loder  MSS  in  the  Brotherton 
Library  at  Leeds,  handwritten  versions  of  the  first  two  Milton¬ 
ic  state  papers — letters  to  Hamburg  dated  April  2,  1649.  The 
undelivered,  slightly  variant  official  text  of  one  of  these  had 
already  been  discovered  in  the  Public  Record  Office:  it  is  No. 
161  in  the  Columbia  edition.  The  other  has  never  been  printed 
but  may  be  definitely  identified  as  a  Miltonic  letter — one  of  the 
best. 

These  two  MSS  are  in  Marten’s  hand  and  were  presented  by 
him  to  Parliament,  which  granted  approval  after  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  salutation  and  close.  But  what  makes  them  fas¬ 
cinating  is  that  they  bear  corrections  and  cancellations  written 
by  Milton  himself.  The  changes  are  minor,  but  the  combination  of 
his  hand  with  Marten’s  indicates  that  as  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Marten  sat  down  with  Milton  to  ini¬ 


tiate  him  into  his  new  work.  Presumably  Milton  dictated  the 
Latin,  Marten  wrote  it  down,  and  then  Milton  made^  the  correc¬ 
tions.  They  may  even  reflect  the  poet’s  interests;  for  in  part  they 
protest  against  a  royalist  attack  on  the  pastor  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  in  Hamburg.  In  this  position  the  minister  was  a 
successor  to  Milton’s  former  tutor,  Thomas  Young.  One  of  the 
letters  contains  what  seem  to  be  echoes  of  Elegy  IV,  written  at 
a  time  when  the  besieg;ed  walls  of  wealthy  Hamburg  echoed  with 
a  horrid  din  of  battle  which  contrasted  with  its  peacefulness  in 
1649. 

Such  personal  touches  are  rare.  There  is  one  in  the  first  Mil¬ 
tonic  letter  to  Tuscany,  (Columbia,  17),  which  may  now  be 
assigned  to  late  January,  1652.  The  Phillips’  translation  blurs 
its  autobiographical  significance.  The  letter  informs  Duke 
Ferdinand  about  the  high  esteem  in  which  Florence  is  held 
by  the  high-minded  and  most  virtuous  young  Englishmen  who 
travel  there:  Milton  obviously  had  himself  in  mind. 

In  connection  with  the  first  two  letters  to  Hamburg,  I  noted 
that  Milton  seems  already  to  have  been  dictating  his  work.  The 
three  years  which  are  being  treated  here  were  those  in  which  he 
went  totally  blind.  Since  in  only  three  instances  his  handwriting 
appears  on  the  numerous  drafts  of  state  papers  which  have  been 
found  it  follows  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  appointment 
he  was  conserving  what  little  sight  he  had  left.  He  must  have 
explained  before  accepting  the  position  that  his  sight  was  failing 
and  that  he  would  have  to  dictate. 

Before  I  talk  about  new  discoveries,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Milton  French  not  only  in  LIFE  RE(jORDS  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  editing  of  the  State  Papers  in  the  Columbia  edi¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  Thomas  Mabbott.  Their  collation  of  the 
three  17C  collections  of  the  state  papers  was  prodigious  in  extent 
and  was  accomplished  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  so  high  that  in 
checking  it  I  have  almost  always  been  denied  the  petty  satisfaction 
of  finding  errors.  Masson  and  other  early  scholars  laid  foundations 
upon  which  French  and  Mabbott  erected  a  solid  structure,  not 
without  substantial  assistance  from  Maurice  Kelley  who  sleuthed 
out  Originals  of  Miltonic  letters  in  foreign  archives  from  Portu¬ 
gal  to  Scandinavia.  Upon  their  work  I  have  imposed  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  little  penthouse  of  new  discoveries  which  I  shall  describe. 

The  1891  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  Report  rather  fully  calendared  the  Nalson  Papers 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  now  on  deposit  in  the  Bodleian. 
They  contain  numerous  drafts  and  copies  of  Miltonic  letters  of 
state  from  the  three  years  that  I  am  treating,  but  not  later  ones; 
and  also  manv  MSS  connected  with  them — Orierinals  of  letters 
from  Spain,  Hamburg,  Sweden,  etc.to  which  Milton  composed 
replies. 

While  a  graduate  student  dependent  upon  the  paste-in  cata¬ 
logues  in  British  libraries.  I  developed  the  habit  of  scanning  the 
pages  before  and  after  the  position  where  the  entry  I  sought 
ought  to  appear — ^for  entries  were  often  out  of  place.  T^e  practice 
was  rewarding,  for  it  led  to  discoveries:  two  previously  unnoticed 
utopias  came  to  light  in  this  fashion.  The  habit  carried  over  to 
other  catalogues,  indexes,  and  reports:  instead  of  trusting  indexes 
I  not  only  consulted  them  but  glanced  rapidly  over  the  main  texts. 
Because  they  looked  only  at  the  index  to  thie  HMC  Report  under 
Milton,  previous  researchers,  including  Masson  himself,  overlooked 
the  Miltonic  letters  in  the  Nalson  MSS.  My  habit  led  me  to  thumb 
idlv  through  the  main  text,  little  thinking  that  anything  of  sig¬ 
nificance  would  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  Miltonists  for  over  half 
a  century.  Imagine  then  the  thrill,  the  eureka,  the  not  so  silent 
exultation  of  standing  on  a  peak  in  Darien,  when  there  before 
me  was  the  hitherto  unnoticed  original  text  of  GUAM  GR  A  VITER, 
Parliament’s  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain.  January  22,  1651 — 
the  very  text  uoon  which  Milton  based  his  Latin  translation! 
Feverishly  I  rushed  throueh  the  pages:  there  was  another  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador — one  absent  from 
tbe  collections  but  possibly  Miltonic.  There  also  was  a  record  of 
the  Orijrinal  Oldenburg  letter  of  credence  for  Milton’sacquain- 
tance  Mylius,  and  seemingly  innumerable  papers  to  tbe  Portuguese 
and  Dutch.  And  there  was  the  King  of  Spain’s  letter  to  Blake 
which  the  Columbia  edition  had  printed  in  a  translation  which 
was  possibly  Milton’s;  to  complicate  matters,  two  other,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  translations  of  it  were  also  present  in  the  Nalson  papers. 

All  this  was  in  a  volume  published  in  1891.  I  could  not  believe 
my  luck.  A  feverish  consultation  of  standard  works  on  Milton 
confirmed  the  almost  incredible  truth:  it  was  a  new  discovery  for 
Miltonists. 

But  were  these  documents  authentic?  Investigation  proved  that 
they  were  genuine  papers  borrowed  by  the  Reverend  John  Nalson 
from  the  official  records  of  Parliament.  He  had  helped  himself 
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most  generously  and  had  failed  to  retom  them.  I  had  the  relevant 
ones  microfilmed  and  xerocopied  and  last  summer  compared  these 
reproductions  with  the  originals.  It  was  then  that  I  learned  that 
photocopies  of  all  the  Nalson  papers  are  preserved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  Library. 

Meanwhile  the  Editors  of  the  Prose  Milton  were  pressing  me 
to  finish  the  editing  of  the  state  papers  for  Volume  III.  But 
amongst  the  Tanner  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  more  drafts  turned  op. 
The  Baker  MSS  in  Cambridge  University  Library  seemed  to  have 
others,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  copies  of  the  Nalson  ones.  The 
Public  Record  Office  turned  up  more  in  the  Letter  Book  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  every  find  multiplied  the  editorial  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced.  Then  I  discovered  in  the  British  Museum^  a 
huge  collection  of  copies  of  manuscripts  in  Dutch  archives  which 
had  been  made  for  the  British  government  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  lacked  time  to  cover  this  huge  mass  of  documents  properly, 
but  they  did  enable  the  solution  of  one  problem :  a  council  entry  had 
instructed  Milton  to  translate  the  French  letters  from  the  Dutch 
Ambassador,  and  I  was  able  to  find  out  what  he  had  translated. 

The  resulting  editorial  problems  have  been  fantastic.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  the  letter  QUAM  GR  A  VITER  from  Parliament 
to  the  Kinsr  of  Spain,  January  22,  1649  (Columbia  no.  7).  Among 
the  new  finds  were  a  draft  of  this  letter  in  Latin  and  one  in 
Enelish.  Cancellations  and  insertions  in  them  and  comparisons 
with  other  texts  finally  revealed  three  stages  of  composition  corre- 
snonding  to  entries  in  the  records  of  Parliament  and  Council.  In 
the  second  stage,  one  word  was  cancelled  and  eight  added;  in  the 
third,  twelve  were  cancelled  and  sixteen  added.  It  turned  out  that 
Milton  had  not  preserved  not  a  copy  of  the  final  official  Latin  text 
but  of  a  semi-final  one — the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
known. 

This  discovery  that  Milton  had  not  retained  the  final  official 
wording  but  a  semifinal  one  led  me  to  check  the  other  letters  and 
it  became  dear  that  in  several,  perhaps  many  other  instances  he 
had  done  likewise.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  he  preferred  his 
original  wording,  but  that  seems  not  to  be  the  case.  The  reason 
why  he  tended  to  keep  simifinal  versions  was  simply  that  they 
were  readily  available  and  did  not  involve  having  new  copies 
made.  I  found  other  instances  in  the  papers  he  retained  of  letters 
which  were  not  delivered  at  all.  What  this  means  is  that  we  must 
not  assume  that  anv  text  preserved  by  Milton  represents  his  final 
T.atin  wording.  To  be  sure  of  it,  we  must  continue  to  search  for 
Orieinal  letters  in  foreign  archives.  This  discovery  also  means  that 
Milton  was  probablv  not  alwavs  able  to  retain  copies  of  the  letters 
which  he  wro+e.  For  exanrnle.  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
meetiners  of  the  Committee  which  in  1651  was  negotiating 
with  the  Portuguese  envoy  for  a  peace;  and  a  Council  min¬ 
ute  at  the  end  of  those  negotiations  indicate  that  his  con¬ 
nection  with  those  negotiations  continued  to  their  end.  About 
thirty  state  papers  passed  between  the  envov^  and  the  Enlg- 
lish  during  this  period.  As  Latin  Secretary.  Milton  must  have 
been  resnonsible  at  least  for  putting  into  Latin  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  words  in  the  papers  sent  to  the  envoy  by  the 
committee.  They  worked  at  top  speed,  day  and  night,  and 
clerks  must  have  been  overworked;  for  other  negotiations  with 
other  powers  were  also  under  way  at  the  time.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  no  one  was  available  to  make  copies  for  Milton 
to  keep.  He  could  not  take  these  highly  secret  papers  home 
for  the  Phillips  boys  or  his  daughters  to  copy,  for  they  were  s^ 
cret.  So  these  documents  have  never  been  printed  among  his 
state  papers.  Indeed,  they  are  extant  onlv  in  English.  However, 
I  hone  to  turn  them  up  in  Latin  somewhere  among  Portuguese 
archives. 

When  and  if  they  do  turn  up.  how  are  we  to  know  that  they 
are  Milton’s?  For  a  long  while  it  looked  as  if  there  was  no  answer 
to  this  problem.  No  editorial  problem  can  be  more  baling  than 
attempting  to  identify  as  Miltonic  works  in_  Latin  possibly  trans¬ 
lated  but  not  necessarily  composed  by  a  blind  man  who  dictated 
them — ^works  whose  contents  were  stipulated  by  a  committee 
and  whose  wording  was  amended  and  changed  by  them;  works 
which  never  bear  Milton’s  name.  Fortunately  a  partial  solution 
has  evolved. 

Some  years  ago  Maurice  Kelley  discovered  in  the  Archives  at 
Simancas  in  Portugal  the  manuscript  of  a  state  letter  dated  .Tan- 
uary  21,  1651,  beginning  Per  Exeellent-em.  Vipim.  It  was  publish¬ 
ed  as  just  possibly  by  Milton  as  no.  170A  in  the  Columbia  edi¬ 
tion.  I  have  turned  up  five  more  manuscripts  of  drafts  of  it  in 
three  stages.  And  I  also  turned  up  5  MSS  of  a  letter  complemen¬ 
tary  to  it  which  was  sent  from  the  Council  to  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador.  These  two  along  with  Quam  graviter,  the  letter  to  King 
Philip  that  I  have  mentioned  before,  were  all  composed  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1651.  With  incredible  industry,  hours  of  collation,  and  bril¬ 


liant  editorial  technique  I  proved  to  my  own  conceited  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  Milton  was  responsible  for  all  three — and  I’m  pretty 
sure  that  you  would  have  found  the  proof  convincing  and  almost 
watertight.  I  then  asked  James  Naiden,  who  is  preparing  the 
translations  of  these  state  papers  for  the  Prose  Works,  to  trans¬ 
late  Per  ExeeUentem  Virum  into  English.  With  an  ease  which  was 
shocking  to  me,  he  demolished  my  pretty  structure  of  shining 
scholarship.  “This  letter  cannot  possibly  be  Milton’s,”  he  wrote. 
“It  is  neither  so  subtle  nor  so  complex  as  his  known  letters  are. 
It  is  replete  with  non-classical  words  of  the  type  which  he  usual¬ 
ly  manages  to  avoid.  ROGATAM  VOLUMUS  INSISTIMUSQUE; 
EX  ADVERSO;  CIRCUMSTANTIIS  INSIGNITUM— these  belong 
to  the  ready  and  blurred  communication  of  the  tongue  and  lack 
the  characteristically  Miltonic  elegant  and  precise  communication 
that  comes  from  the  brain.  'There  is  no  fixed  tone  in  this  letter 
as  there  is  in  ones  written  by  Milton.  The  conclusion  is  not  phras¬ 
ed  in  his  manner.  The  contents  vacillate  between  flattery  and  in¬ 
solence,  especially  in  the  passage  about  its  being  apparently  O.K. 
(the  Latin  word  is  fas)  with  the  government  and  local  religions 
°u  ™prder  to  be  committed  without  punishment.  Above 

all,  the  expression  is  not  diplomatic,  and  Milton  is  always  diplo¬ 
matic.”  So  did  Dr.  Naiden  puncture  my  proud  scholarship. 

Milton  was  not  the  only  skilled  Latinist  of  his  day,  but  it  at 
least  follows  that  tsrpical  of  his  letters  are  a  classical  vocabulary, 
subtle  and  diplomatic  phrasing,  avoidance  of  abrupt  transitions  and 
outright  rudeness,  consistent  decorum  and  politeness,  and  bril¬ 
liantly  persuasive  rhetoric. 

We  can  see  these  characteristics  in  PERSPECTA  NOBIS,  Co¬ 
lumbia  2,  the  4th  Miltonic  letter  to  Hamburg,  January  4,  1650. 
It  shows  his  technique  of  diplomatically  coloring  harsh  facts.  The 
Hamburgers  professed  neutrality  but  really  sided  with  the  Roy- 
aliste:  they  had  allowed  those  who  attacked  the  parson  to  go  un¬ 
punished  and  likewise  failed  to  prosecute  properly  Royalists  who 
had  kidnapped  several  of  the  merchants  in  the  Adventurers  Com¬ 
pany  there.  They  were  allowing  Montrose  to  gather  an  army  in 
their  city  and  were  abetting  English  nationals  in  resisting  the 
Engagement  to  be  loyal  to  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  Milton  man¬ 
aged  to  dignify  this  partiality  as  memorable  and  conspicuous 
neutrality  and  to  twist  that  neutrality  into  good  will  and  friend¬ 
liness  by  means  of  sheer  rhetoric;  he  managed  cleverly  to  con¬ 
trast  England’s  former  doubtful  condition  with  her  present  suc¬ 
cess  under  a  government  firmly  in  control.  Here  was  rhetorical 
assumption  which  glossed  over  increasing  troubles  with  Scotland, 
opposition  to  the  Engagement,  and  numerous  other  uncertainties 
at  home.  Behind  this  veil  of  diplomacy  Milton  was  trying  to  put 
pressure  on  Hamburg,  and  he  handles  matters  with  finesse.  Hay¬ 
ing  noted  that  in  the  past  the  Hamburgers’  conduct  was  ver- 
sneeta  (well-remembered,  that  is  observed  and  noted  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  tested  throughout  the  immediate  past)),  he  indicates  that 
the  Senate’s  conduct  at  present  is  unsatisfactory,  contrary  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  best  Protestant  states  elsewhere,  likely 
to  inyoke  retaliation.  He  adroitly  conceals  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  the  English  merchants  in  Hamburg  sided  with  the  Royalists 
or  at  least  wished  to  avoid  overt  idenflfication  with  Parliament. 
D'elicatelv  Milton  suggests  that  loyal  English  nationals  are  being 
preyented  by  one  or  another  of  the  Senators — only  one  of  two 
out  of  a  large  group — and  hints  that  the  identities  of  these  im- 
peders^  are  known  to  the  English  goyemment.  Then,  by  blaming 
“certain  Scottish  indiyiduals”  he  proyides  the  Senate  with  a  means 
of  extricating  themselyes  from  the  charge  without  losing  face. 

Exactly  what  was  the  nature  of  Milton’s  work?  Ayailable 
eyidence  suggests  the  following  answer.  He  was  giyen  big  special 
jobs,  the  task  of  preparing  letters  which  would  be  show  pieces 
or  which  required  extreme  tact.  The  Council  or  a  committee  would 
giye  him  a  general  outline  of  what  they  wished  said  or  sometimes 
a  draft  of  it.  Milton  would  then  compose  the  letter  himself,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  consultation  with  someone  like  Henry  Marten,  but  prob¬ 
ably  alone.  This  letter  would  then  be  presented  for  approyal  or 
suggestions  in  committee.  Council,  and  Parliament.  He  would 
then  incorporate  these  changes,  if  any,  usually  keeping  his  semi¬ 
final  draft,  and  would  then  submit  the  final  yersion  to  be  copied, 
signed,  and  despatched  abroad.  In  the  case  of  Quam  diu,  Colum¬ 
bia  No.  1,  the  third  Miltonic  letter  to  Hamburg,  Aug.  10,  1649,  I 
haye  discoyered  in  the  Public  Record  Office  two  MSS,  verbally 
identical,  of  the  draft  in  English  which  the  Council  or  its  com¬ 
mittee  drew  up  as  the  basis  upon  which  Milton  would  compose 
the  official  Latin  version.  The  difference  between  the  two  versions 
is  striking.  Milton’s  is  faithful  in  substance  but  differs  greatly, 
reducing  the  prolixity  of  the  opening,  condensing  the  section  on 
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the  cloth  trade,  ending  in  a  concise,  polite  yet  specific  manner. 
The  English  draft  begins  pompously  as  follows: 

“Of  what  necessity  and  advantage  to  the  generall  State  of 
humane  society  a  free  and  lull  and  mutuall  commerce  is,  carryes 
with  it  soe  great  an  evidence  as  none  can  be  ignorant  of,  who  are 
at  all  Conversant  in  Civil  affaires.  And  Vnee  cannot  also  but 
know  the  profit  and  emolument  that  accrues  to  this  Common¬ 
wealth  thereby,  and  our  special!  obligacion  and  Interest  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  further  the  same.  And  knowing  alsoe  that  for  a  long 
time  there  hath  been  a  neere  and  strict  allyance  between  this 
Commonwealth  and  your  city  .  .  .  .” 

But  contrast  this  with  the  efficiency  and  clarity  and  simple 
decorum  of  Milton’s  version;  I  quote  from  James  Maiden’s  trans¬ 
lation 

“How  long  the  friendship  with  your  great  city,  instituted  by 
our  forefathers,  has  endured  to  this  very  day,  and  on  what  grounds 
it  has  survived,  we  are  pleased  to  ad^t,  as  you  do,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recall  these  points  from  time  to  time. 

“it  is  less  pleasurable  to  consider  the  matter  which  we  learn  of 
in  your  letter  of  June  the  fifteenth,  to  the  effect  that  certain  of 
our  nationals  are  engaged  in  their  business  in  your  city  with  less 
than  their  usual  reiiahility  and  probity.  We  on  our  part  have 
referred  the  matter  promptly  to  experts  in  those  questions  ....’’ 

1  have  learned  that  one  means  of  distinguishing  an  early 
draft  from  a  later  one  is  the  criterion  of  efficiency  and  succinct¬ 
ness,  Milton  in  his  letters  indulges  in  a  minimum  of  mere  polite 
verbosity.  He  knows  how  to  be  oblique,  but  he  refrains  from  the 
beating  around  the  bush  and  from  the  awkwardness  of  non- 
Miltomc  state  papers  sent  from  England  in  this  period  or  receiv¬ 
ed  from  abroad.  State  Letters  from  Hamburg,  for  example,  are 
written  in  a  pretentious  gobbledygook  which  sounds  like  a  long- 
winued  Lutheran  preacher  trying  unsuccessfully  to  imitate  Hen¬ 
ry  James  and  Polonius  all  at  once.  Milton,  in  letters  which  were 
cniefly  of  his  own  composition,  reveals  a  ruthless  desire  to  pare 
away  needless  fill-in  phrases:  his  characteristic  letters  are  or¬ 
ganic  unities,  brilliantly  integrated,  ever  meaty  and  significant. 

His  duties  included  some  mere  translating  of  letters  composed 
by  the  Council  or  its  committees;  but  even  there  he  seems  to  have 
taken  liberties.  Apparently  in  one  case  his  more  subtle  wording 
slipped  by  without  being  noticed  by  the  Council;  for  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  thereafter  the  Council  took  pains  to  have  someone 
check  to  see  that  the  Latin  coincided  with  the  English. 

Evidence  is  inconclusive,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Milton 
attended  some  Council  and  Committee  meetings  when  letters 
which  he  was  to  compose  or  translate  were  being  planned  and 
that  he  had  some  influence  on  policy-making;  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  attended  Parliament  on  at  least  one  occasion  when 
one  of  his  letters  was  to  be  discussed  and  approved — ^presumably 
b^use  he  was  needed  so  that  he  could  give  Parliament  the  ex¬ 
act  Latin  wording  of  any  changes  they  introduced. 

On  the  surface  many  of  these  letters  do  not  appear  to  have 
great  significance.  But  they  are  packed  with  allusions  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  in  implications,  as  we  might  expect  from  Milton. 
In  the  case  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Hamburg,  1  have  dug 
out  an  enormous  quantity  of  background  material,  so  that  we  now 
have  almost  all  the  documents  and  information  which  were  avail¬ 
able  to  Milton  and  the  Council  when  some  of  these  letters  were 
composed — hundreds  of  reports  sent  to  England  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  representative  in  Hamburg,  Richard  Bradshaw,  who  ri¬ 
valled  Pamela  in  epistolary  fecundity,  and  also  the  originals  of 
the  official  letters  sent  from  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  to  London: 
with  great  care  and  tact,  Milton  takes  pains  to  echo  phrases  in 
the  letters  being  answered  and  to  refer  to  specific  matters  in 
general  terms  which  will,  nevertheless,  be  clearly  understood. 

His  Latin  fascinates  with  its  play  and  interplay  of  overtones 
and  with  verbal  gymnastics  such  as  immunitatum  imminutam, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  word  sound  play  like  “gnashing  for  an¬ 
guish’’  in  the  battle  scenes  of  Paradise  Lost.  When  he  wishes,  he 
is  quieHy  minatory.  For  example  in  Ad  ea  omnia  he  emplys  the 
word  injurias,  unlawful  treatment,  instead  of  complaining  about 
vague  unlawfulness  in  general.  The  overtone  of  illegal  actions  im¬ 
plied  in  unlawful  treatment  would  sug^t  to  the  Hambur^rs 
t^t  tJieir  citizens  in  London  were  subject  to  like  mishandling. 
Milton  uses  phrases  calculated  to  make  them  look  to  the  dignity, 
honor,  and  reputation  of  their  state. 

When  Milton  refers  to  King  Charles  II  in  exile,  he  employs 
the  naked  Carolus  Stuardus,  Charles  Stuart,  but  to  convey  the 
effect  intended  Naiden  translates  this  “Mr.  Charles  Stuart.’’ 

Even  the  headings  and  salutations  are  chosen  with  great  care: 
he  uses  Magnifici,  Magnificent  men,  only  in  addressing  Protest¬ 
ant  powers,  for  example. 


I  might  add  a  brief  word  about  the  Skinner  transcript — ^the 
collection  of  Miltonic  state  papers  which  Skinner  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  but  surrendered  to  the  government  when 
some  opposition  was  shown.  Someone,  certainly  not  Milton,  has 
attempted  to  “improve’’  the  Latin,  rather  stupidly  in  most  cases: 
tbe  transcript  has  little  value  as  a  source  except  for  those  letters, 
possibly  but  not  certainly  Miltonic,  which  occur  in  it  but  not  in 
tbe  other  17C  collections. 

it  IS  tempting  to  look  for  parallels  between  the  rhetoric  of 
Pit  ana  that  of  the  State  Letters.  The  first  Miltonic  letter  to 
Spain,  for  example,  Antonium  Ascum  Vtrum  probvmj  FelK  4, 
ibad,  Columbia  3  shows  some  interesting  similarities  to  the  first 
speech  of  God  the  r  ather  in  the  brd  book  of  PL.  Both  God  and 
the  Council  of  State  present  their  case  to  “suitable  judges  of 
human  affairs.’’  The  “unspeakable  utterances  of  expatriates  and 
fugitives  in  Spain’’  are  paralleled  by  the  “giozing  lies’’  of  Satan. 
The  authors  of  the  letter  poiht  to  the  “atrocious  illegal  acts  of 
their  opponents  which  forced  the  resort  to  arms  by  the  virtuous 
and  the  defeat  of  the  evildoers,  and  God  the  Father  similarly 
puts  the  blame  for  the  war  in  heaven  in  those  who  freely  chose 
u>  abuse  freedom  and  right  and  to  ordain  their  own  fall.  God,  also 
justifies  himself  with  reierence  to  his  “high  decree’’  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  the  Council’s  appeal  to  its  published  writings  about 
tuis  atxair.  hi  either  the  Deny  nor  the  Council  actually  prove  their 
case:  m  both  instances  it  is  rhetorically  assumed  ana  uogmatical- 
ly  stated  as  almost  seH-evident.  But  it  would  be  pushing  similari¬ 
ties  tuo  far  to  remark  that  both  righteous  parties  were  planning 
to  send  agents  abroad. 

i>et  me  end  with  a  short  bit  about  poor  Jane  Puckering,  the 
subject  of  Columbia  Letter  9  to  the  Regent  of  Flanders.  The  lot 
Of  a  wealthy  ward  in  the  17C  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  plight 
of  jane  Fuckermg,  daughter  and  heir  of  bir  Thomas  Puckering, 
Rnight  and  Baronet,  deceased,  must  have  reminded  Milton  of  the 
f4iuy  m  the  power  of  Comus. 

jane  first  came  into  prominence  when  her  mother  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1641  to  have  her  removed  from  the  ward¬ 
ship  of  a  stranger:  he  was  closely  related  to  the  man  who  was  to 
get  the  whole  estate  “if  the  child  fail.’’  Little  Jane  was  then  only 
ten,  sickly  and  lame,  and  required  more  care  than  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  strangers. 

Having  survived  to  the  year  1649,  she  was  faced  by  another 
ordeal  when  a  fortune-hunter,  Thomas  Welsh,  violently  kidnap¬ 
ped  her  off  to  h'landers  and  forced  her  into  what  he  claimed  to 
he  a  marriage  contract. 

Having  received  a  petition  from  friends  of  the  victim,  the 
Council  on  October  16,  ordered  the  matter  investigated,  the  of¬ 
fenders  punished  and  the  gentlewoman  rescued.  Five  days  later 
her  cousin  Magdalen  Smith  was  granted  a  pass  to  Flanders  and 
letters  to  Parliament’s  agent  there  to  help  her  regain  Mistress 
Puckering.  The  assistance  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  also 
sought.  The  Council’s  letter  of  Oct.  20  to  Thelwall,  their  agent  at 
Brussels,  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  examinations  into  the  case  so 
that  he  could  see  “what  a  foule  and  detestable  wickedness  hath 
been  committed’’  and  added  an  exhortation:  “Wee  are  very  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  foulnesse  of  the  fact  and  desire  that  all  meanes 
may  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  her. 

The  Council  meant  what  it  said.  Indeed  they  did  what  any 
decent  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Parliament  would  have  done.  They 
looked  to  the  British  Navy  and  ordered  Admiral  Popham  to 
send  a  sMp  to  Nieuport  in  Flanders  (“as  there  is  a  party  there 
that  will  endeavor  to  engage  the  pickeroons  thereabouts  to  rescue 
her’’) ;  there  the  ship  was  to  receive  her  and  her  company  and 
bring  them  over  to  England  carefully.  A  raid  of  some  sort  was  made 
with  the  complicity  of  the  local  governors  and  the  unhappy 
heiress  was  whisked  away  to  a  nunnery:  it  was  too  dangerous 
to  put  her  aboard  ship.  The  villain  Welsh  then  appealed  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  was  ruler  of  Flanders,  to  regain  the  alleged 
wife.  Counterappeals  were  sent  to  him  by  Jane’s  friends  and 
Thelwall,  who  also  delivered  a  paper  by  way  of  remonstrance 
to  the  Archduke.  These  papers  are  extant  in  the  Tanner  Mss  in 
the  Bodleian.  On  Jan.  6  his  Catholic  Majesty  referred  the 
to  the  Vicars  of  Ypres  for  their  advice,  which  was  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  8  days;  but  Thelwall  reported  further  complica¬ 
tions  to  the  Council  of  State:  “The  Jesuits,’’  he  wrote  “here 
are  very  active  to  promote  the  interests  of  Welch,  and  even  the 
Pope’s  Nuntio  drawn  into  it.” 

The  case  dragged  on.  Since  representations  through  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  agent  seemed  ineffective,  the  Council  on  March  4  requested 
G.Frost  to  look  up  papers  relating  to  Mrs.  Puc^ring  and  to 
prepare  a  letter  from  the  Council  to  the  Archduke  on  her  behalf. 
Three  days  later  they  approved  the  letter  and  Milton  latinized 
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it.  It  is  tempting  to  discover  a  Miltonic  tone  in  its  composition, 
particularly  since  the  subject  was  one  congenial  to  the  author 
of  Comus.  Frost  may  well  have  delegated  the  task  of  composing 
the  protest  to  Milton. 

The  letter  produced  no  immediate  results,  but  eventually 
Jane  was  released  and  convoyed  back  home  by  the  Admiralty. 
But  the  story  does  not  end  there.  In  November  1660,  Parliament 
heard  a  petition  from  Mistress  Puckering  and  in  January  1661 
approved  a  Bill  enabling  the  Lords  Commissioners  in  such  cases 
of  pretended  forcible  contracts  and  marriages  to  hear,  determine, 
and  annul  said  Contracts  and  marriages.  Clearly  Milton’s  con¬ 
cern  With  divorce  problems  was  not  alien  to  his  times. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  Naiden’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Milton’s  Latin  version  of  the  letter  sent  to  Flanders: 

“We  are  informed  that  she  was  taken  from  the  hands  and 
embraces  of  her  attendants  and  carried  off  immediately  to  Flanders 
in  a  vessel  made  ready  for  that  purpose  through  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  certain  Welsh,  who,  by  fair  means  and  foul,  has  tried 
everything  to  force  this  rich  girl  to  marry  him,  even  threaten¬ 
ing  her  with  death.  As  soon  as  we  learned  this  and  heard  the 
accompanying  grievous  complaint,  we  thought  that  we  must 
give  succor  immediately  in  this  horrible  and  unheard  of  crime.” 
(.Milton  then  explains  about  how  the  girl  was  placed  in  a  nun¬ 
nery,  and  continues)  “Therefore  let  him  who  terms  himself 
husDand  or  betrothed  come  here,  let  him  present  his  case  here, 
and  let  him  request  the  custody  of  her  whom  he  contends  is 
his  legal  wife.  In  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  ask  that  you  permit 
this  afflicted  and  maltreated  girl,  bom  of  honest  parents,  kid¬ 
napped  from  her  own  native  land,  to  return  home  free  and  un- 
harnved.  .  .  This  favor,  we  think,  is  asked  of  you  not  only  by 
ourselves.  .  .  but  it  seems  to  be  required  also  by  the  considera¬ 
tions  of  ordinary  humanity  and  t^t  sense  of  honor,  in  good 
and  brave  men,  which  defends  the  honor  and  chastity  of  that 
sex.” 

Here  surely  is  Milton’s  characteristic  note — ^perhaps  a  little 
more  melodramatic  than  usual.  At  any  rate,  it  shows  that  even 
in  tne  editing  of  dull  state  papers,  romance  and  color  and  ad¬ 
venture  and  idealism  are  to  be  found. 

(16)  M.  K.  Starkman,  "The  Militant  MiUonist;  or,  the  Re¬ 
treat  from  Humaniem,”  ELH  26:2(1969),  209-228: — Hinee  true 
Miltoniete  are  totally  involved,  Milton  criticxem  in  the  past  16 
years  clarifies  the  critical  temper  of  that  period.  After  a  spright¬ 
ly  survey  of  that  criticism.  Starkman  decides  that  the  subject 
matter  of  PL,  the  Christian  material,  has  motivated  Milton’s 
restoration  to  general  esteem  after  the  attacks  of  Eliot  et  al. 
"Itie  quarrel  over  Milton  in  our  century,  which  began  on  criti¬ 
cal  grounds,  has  been  resolved  on  religious  ones.  And  this  is 
uogma.”  whether  handled  naively  by  Wimsatt,  obliquely  by  Brooks, 
evangelically  by  Lewis,  or  with  subtle  &  scholarly  temperate¬ 
ness  by  Malcolm  Ross:  “motivation  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
iSL  influential  criticism  has  been  to  promote  faith  in  Christ  via 
faith  in  Milton,’’  the  latter  being  a  secondary  aim.  it  may  be 
long  before  Milton  is  seen  plain  by  his  own  radiant  light. 

(17)  JOHN  MILTON:  POfiTH  COMBATTANT  by  fimile 
Saiiiens.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1969,  360p,  14,  60  NF: — He  is  a 
bold  Frenchman  who  steps  where  Hanfords  &  Parkers  dare  to 
tread.  Leanmg  heavily  on  Hanford,  Masson,  &  Muir,  &  not  even 
mentioning  1  reach’s  LIFE  RECORDS,  Saiiiens  has  written  a 
lively,  deiighuul,  journalistic  biography  of  Milton  in  fisticuffs 
whicn  should  be  kept  from  schoolboys,  which  will  delight  the 
unscholarly,  &  which  will  entertain  &,  irritate  the  learned.  It  is 
to  be  read  with  extreme  caution.  Since  it  is  the  liveliest  &  most 
readable  of  all  lives  of  Milton,  it  may  prove  dangerous  because 
of  its  oversimplifications  &  half-truths.  Saiiiens  is  too  sure  of 
tacts  which  are  only  guesses. 

The  source  of  the  worst  Gallic  errors  about  Milton  is  French 
scholars’  inability  to  get  away  from  identifying  English  Puri¬ 
tanism  &  English  Protestantism  in  general  with  i'rench  Calvi¬ 
nism  &  Huguenot  religion.  They  cannot  escape  the  easy  formula, 
Milton  =  Puritan  =  French  Reformed  Church.  In  Saiiiens  the 
delusion  is  usually  tacit  but  sometimes  overt  as  in  the  dictum, 
“les  puritains  etaient  calvinistes”;  he  should  qualify  the  remark: 
SOME  of  the  Puritans  agreed  with  Calvin  about  church  govern¬ 
ment  &  in  the  2nd  Civil  War  they  were  on  the  Royalist  side;  & 
SOME  of  them  agreed  with  Calvin  about  predestination. 

On  a  great  number  of  points,  one  cannot  say  that  Saiiiens  is 
wrong  but  one  may  seriously  doubt  that  he  is  right.  In  tftie 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  Milton  was  not  a  regicide,  but  Saiiiens 
does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term  to  him.  Our  knowledge  of 
Christopher  Milton  is  insufficient  to  justify  “Christophe, — ^brave 


garfon,  d’ailleurs  nullement  jaloux  de  son  frdre, — dtait  d^pourvu  de 
talent  et  ne  partageait  ni  les  gouts  ni  les  idees  de  son  p6re.”. 
For  all  we  know,  it  may  well  have  been  green  jealously  that  put 
Christopher  into  positions  opposite  his  brother.  We  know  Hiat 
he  did  share  Milton  senior’s  involvements  in  law,  that  he  had 
enough  talent  to  become  a  law  baron,  &  that  he  wrote  a  thought¬ 
ful  history  of  the  early  British  church  propounding  a  view  op¬ 
posed  to  John’s.  And  we  are  simply  ignorant  on  such  matters 
as  whether  or  not  he  shared  his  father’s  taste  for  music. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  be  told  that  Milton’s  journey  to  en¬ 
roll  in  Cambridge  introduced  “the  little  cockney”  to  peasant  hu- 
mor.That  he  became  known  as  “la  Demoiselle,  Domina,  the  Lady 
of  Christ’s”  is  true;  but  on  what  grounds  does  Saiiiens  state 
that  Milton’s  comrades  impose  the  name  on  him  “sans  tarder”? 
Likewise  it  is  obvious  that  no  poem  signed  by  Milton  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume  of  poems  by  Cambridge  poets  which  cele¬ 
brated  the  birth  of  Princess  Mary.  But  how  does  Saiiiens  know 
that  Milton  abstained  from  it  “deliberement”?  The  implication 
is  the  most  unlikely  one  that  Milton  was  already  anti-royalist: 
yet  he  was  not  too  nice  to  cater  to  the  Bridgewaters  &  even  to 
celebrate  a  Roman  Catholic  marchioness.  He  may  not  have  been 
asked  to  contribute;  he  may  have  done  so  anonymously;  he  may 
have  been  ill  at  the  time;  or  his  contribution  may  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  Milton  was  squeamish: 
Vane  refused  to  sign  the  39  Articles  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  education,  but  not  Milton.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  indulge  in 
presuming,  it  is  likely  that  Milton  was  confirmed  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  His  statement  that  he  was  “church-outed  by  the  pre¬ 
lates”  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  lofty  principles  kept  him 
from  subscribing  to  the  injunctions  of  the  hierarchy,  as  Peters  & 
Baxter  &  the  non-separating  Congregationalists  did;  it  may  mean 
that  he  sought  ordination  &  that  the  prelates  refused  him. 

Saiiiens’  paraphrase  of  the  “Return  Alphaeus”  section  of 
LYCIDAS  imposes  Romanist  doctrine  on  the  Protestant  poet 
when  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake  is  identified  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  “chef  de  I’eglise.”  It  is  only  a  half-truth  that  Rapin  de 
Thoiras  wrote  the  first  complete  history  of  England  (1764), 
particularly  since  Rapin  pillaged  liberally  from  White  Kennett’s 
vol.  Ill  of  A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  1706,  1709. 
The  D.  A.  R.  will  not  be  happy  to  learn  that  Buckingham’s 
politics  forced  “des  families  paysannes”  to  flee  to  America. 
Scholars  will  query  the  contention  that  Saurat  proved  that  Milton 
retouched  the  1656  edition  of  MAN’S  MORTALITY.  In  t.nlfing 
over  a  statement  which  ultimately  derives  from  Baxter  that 
Vane  established  a  sect  of  Seekers  in  London,  Saiiiens  is  per¬ 
haps  pardonably  unaware  that  Baxter  later  admitted  that  he 
was  in  error.  He  has  less  excuse  for  calling  COMUS  Milton’s 
equivalent  to  St.  Augustine’s  confessions  or  for  reading  a  frus¬ 
trated  love-affair  between  its  lines. 

Objections  such  as  these  could  be  multiplied.  It  is  most  un¬ 
fortunate  that  students  of  Milton  who  read  only  French  will 
have  to  depend  on  this  &  on  De  Guerle’s  MILTON,  SA  VIE  ET 
SES  OEUVRES,  1868,  for  detailed  knowledge  of  Milton’s  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biography  has  merits:  verve,  familia¬ 
rity  with  a  great  deal  of  mc^ern  Miltonic  scholarship,  clarity, 
stimulating  interpretations,  freshness  of  approach,  and  some 
sensitive  translations  of  Miltonic  passages  into  French — as  well 

as  some  insensitive  ones;  “Mortals  that  would  follow  me” _ 

“Mortels  qui  voulez  me  rejoindre  un  jour”  (UghI). 

Envoi:  The  life  of  Milton  has  never  before  been  written  with 
such  eclat.  Buy  it,  “with  all  its  faults”  as  the  antiquarian  book¬ 
sellers  say,  and  enjoy  it,  dear  readers. 

(18)  “The  God  of  PL  &  the  DIVINA  COMMEDIA”  by  John 
M.  Steadman.  ARCHTV  FUR  DAS  STUDIUM  DER  NEUREN 
SPRACHEN,  195(Ap.S9),  27S-89 Milton  &  Dante  faced  dif¬ 
ferent  theological,  poetic,  &  aesthetic  problems  &  accordingly 
emphasized  different  aspects  of  the  Deity.  M  sought  to  present 
the  Efficient  Cause  &  Lawgiver;  D,  a  beatific  vision.  Hence  to 
find  M’s  anthropomorphic  approach  inferior  to  D’s  indirect  &  al¬ 
legorical  treatment  is  unfair. 

John  E.  Parish,  “Milton  and  God’s  Curse  on  the  Serpents,” 
JEGP  18(Jan.59),  241-7: — The  dramatic  unity  &  suspense  of 
PL  IX-XII  result  from  M’s  gradually  elucidating  the  oracular 
riddle  of  the  enmity  between  Serpent  &  Woman — a  debt  to  Greek 
literature. 

John  E.  Parish,  “Milton  &  an  Anthropomorphic  God,"  SP  58 
(OCT.  59),  619-25: — The  Son’s^  urging  divine  mercy  &  Adam’s 
plea  for  a  companion  in  PL  find  some  paraMel  in  the  pleas  of 
Abraham  &  Moses  for  Sodom  &  wayward  Israel;  M  interpreted 
these  biblical  episodes  os  revealing  how  God  encouraged  human 
intercession  for  mercy,  not  as  showing  any  anthropomorphic  weak¬ 
ness  in  Him. 
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Herbert  H.  Petit,  “The  Second  Eve  in  PR,”  PAPERS  OF 
MICH.  ACAD.  OF  SCI.  ARTS  &  LETTERS,  44(1969),  366-9; 

— Milton  contrasts  not  only  Adam  &  Christ,  the  Second  Adam, 
“the  Greater  Man  who  will  restore  us  through  firm  obedience 
fully  tried”  but  also  Eve  and  Mary,  the  Second  Eve,  as  the  full 
worK  of  Redemption  is  about  to  begin  at  the  end  of  PR:  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  Eve  contrast  is  essential  to  proper  understanding. 

“MILTON  &  the  Hymn  Wntera,"  paper  delivered  by  Florence 
Brinkley,  Luke  Univ.,  (abstract): — The  hymn  is  so  limited  in 
nature  mat  one  is  surprised  to  find  hymns  derived  from  M’s  work. 
His  paraphase  of  Fsalm  12S  has  had  wide  &  enduring  popularity, 
being  frequently  adapted  for  harvest  and  thanksgiving  hymns. 
Other  psalm  paraphases  have  had  a  variety  of  settings.  Belections 
from  me  Nativity  ode  are  used  as  Xmas  hymns  &  carols.  Phrases 
f  rom  Pl  and  t>A  enrich  numerous  Wesley  hymns. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  LITERATURE  &  PSYCHOLOGY, 
is  ably  edited  by  Leonard  Manheim  (Dept,  of  English,  Mott  Hall, 
The  City  College,  NYC  31)  &  contains  in  its  Spring,  1960  issue 
(Vol.  X;  no.  3),  two  items  of  interest  to  SCN’s  readers:  Norman 
N.  Holland,  in  “Macbeth  as  Hibernal  Giant”  deals  with  Macbeth 
as  a  vegetation-king  who  is  a  loser  in  a  ritual  or  legend  symboliz¬ 
ing  tne  processes  of  vegetation;  Holland  connects  Hirnam  wood’s 
coming  to  Dunsinane  with  the  carrying  of  green  boughs  in  HER- 
RiCK's  Corinna  maying  poem.  In  "Literature  &  the  Individual 
Reader,”  Maud  Bodkin  (no  relation  to  Uds)  counters  some  of 
the  harsh  dicta  made  by  Lea  vis  &  Waldock  on  PL  by  pointing  out 
that  we  need  not  regard  MILTON ’s  story  as  a  recital  of  imagined 
happenings  within  the  space  &  time  of  our  material  universe, 
“ft  the  poem  is  essentially  a  rendering  in  symbol  of  a  conflict 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  then  those  inconsistencies,  unions 
of  opposites,  noted  by  the  poet’s  critics,  have  their  function.  To 
himseif  a  man  may  IM  both  a  hero  aspiring  to  Deity,  and  ...  a 
creature  helpless  before  the  night  of  destiny,  or  .  .  .  abhorrent 
even  to  himself  before  the  holiness  of  God.”  The  conflict  is  an 
inward  one  taking  place  in  an  inner  region  of  torment,  and  it 
verifies  individual  experience:  “The  responsive  reader  .  .  .  may 
divine  &  share  something  of  the  creative  ecstasy  of  the  poet.” 

EDWARD  KING  might  be  the  author  of  a  page  of  MB  verses 
signed  “E,  K.”  in  a  copy  of  Alexander’s  AURORA,  1604,  list¬ 
ed  as  item  6  in  catalogue  52  for  2100  by  the  rare  book  dealer  C. 
W.  Traylen,  49  Quarry  St.  Guildford,  England.  Item  75  is  a  pre¬ 
sentation  copy  of  Saivianus,  AQUAl’ILIUM  ANIMALIUM  HIS- 
TORIAE,  1558  -given  by  Hugh  Forth  to  THOMAS  POVEY,  16SS 
85,  civil  servant  and  friend  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn. 

William  B.  Hunter,  Jr.,  “Holy  Light  in  PL,”  Rice  Institute 
Pamphlet  46  (Jan.  60),  1-14: — Milton  rejects  the  origin  of  the 
Logos  out  of  nothing,  in  so  doing  differing  from  Arius  and  Philo. 
He  goes  back  from  neoplatonism  to  the  two-stage  conception  of 
the  Logos  which  had  been  propounded  by  Philo  &  accepted  by  a 
respected  &  early  group  of  church  fathers;  i.e.  that  the  Logos  has 
two  stages  of  existence,  1.  uncreated  &  from  eternity  as  God’s 
thought,  not  a  separate  entity;  &  2.  a  stage  when  it  is  generated 
as  God  externalizes  his  thought  into  an  intelligible  world — in  oth¬ 
er  words,  the  Logos  is  then  properly  said  to  be  created.  In  short, 
Milton  was  no  Arian  but  accepted  Subordinationism,  which  has 
never  been  branded  heretical  as  such.  As  M  states  in  CD,  his 
view  of  the  Son  agrees  with  the  faith  expressed  in  the  Apostles 
Creed.  The  conception  of  the  2-stage  Logos  is  paralleled  in  M’s 
description  of  the  infernal  trinity  of  Satan,  Sin,  &  Death.  When 
M  invokes  Light  at  the  beginning  of  Bk.  Ill,  he  hesitates  whether 
to  call  it  “offspring  of  heaven  first  born”  or  “of  th’  Eternal  co¬ 
eternal  l^am,”  i.e.  sharing  in  eternity  with  God.  If  this  Light  is 
equated  with  the  Logos  or  Son,  it  follows  that  Milton  is  playing 
upon  whether  the  existence  of  the  Logos  should  be  dated  from  its 
becoming  external  to  the  Father  or  whether  its  first  stage,  from 
eternity,  shows  its  true  orig^in.  Moreover,  the  fathers  used  a 
sun  and  light  metaphor  to  express  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and 
collocated  it  with  a  fountain-stream  metaphor.  Therefore  when 
M  hails  Holy  Light  he  has  in  mind  the  Son.  [Hunter  presents 
this  argument  in  greater  detail  in  his  “Milton’s  Arianism  Re¬ 
considered,”  HARV.  THEOL.  REV,  62  (Jan.  69),  9-36  &  in  “The 
Meaning  of  ‘Holy  Light’  in  PL  III,”  MLN,  74(1969),  689-92.] 

(19)  MILTONIANA 

(Contributions  to  this  column  are  invited — notes,  queries,  brief 
items,  etc.  The  following  were  written  by  your  Editor). 

In  MISCELLANEA  AUREA;  OR  THE  GOLDEN  MEDLEY 
(London,  1720)  “A  Voyage  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  under 
the  Equator:  or,  Parnassus  Reformed,”  probably  by  Thomas  Killi- 
grew  the  Younger,  describes  a  journey  to  an  allegorical  land,  where 
the  ghosts  of  Milton  and  Otway  act  as  guides  to  the  palaces  of 
Pro^ia,  Phantasia,  etc.  “Milton”  opines  that  “A  Whore  is  far 


unfit  for  the  Tragick  Scene,  and  therefore  Cleopatra  was  very  in¬ 
judiciously  chosen  by  a  great  Poet  of  our  Nation,  and  which  he 
maae  still  more  shocking  by  introducing  Octavia  ...  a  Wife  per- 
tectly  virtuous.” 

Tne  3nd  section  of  the  same  volume  is  A  Description  of  New 
Athens  in  Terra  Australia  incognita,”  probably  by  Cbarles  Gildon. 
The  tictitious  author,  having  learned  the  language  of  New  Attica, 
proves  his  mastery  by  translating  Samson  Agonistes  into  it.  There¬ 
upon  the  pious  and  learned  populace  perform  the  play  and  esteem 
11  nighiy. 

QUERY:  Has  anyone  examined  the  original  MS  journals, 
125  vols.,  1547-1801,  formerly  in  the  House  of  Commons  Library 
and  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  Record  Office  in  London  to  see 
how  far  and  in  what  ways  they  differ  from  the  printed  Joumais 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  particular,  to  see  if  the  printed  en¬ 
tries  are  complete!  if  not,  there  may  be  entries  significant  for  va¬ 
rious  literary  figures,  especially  Milton. 

(20)  THE  MILTON  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  JOHN  T.  SHAW- 
CRobS,  Newark  College  of  Engineering:  “Milton’s  Fairfax  Son- 
nei,"  N&<4  2(50)196;  “Milton’s  bonnet  23,”  N&Q  3(66)202;  “Mil- 
tons  Sonnet  19:  .  .  .  Date  .  .  .  interpretation,”  N&Q(6'7),422; 
“ine  Date  of  M’s  AD  PATREM,”  N&O  6(59)358;  “The  MS  of 
ARLADlS,”  N4tO  6(69)3a9.  “Notes  on  Milton’s  Amanuenses,” 
JEGP,  60(1959)29-36: — Arguments,  too  complex  for  summary, 
against  some  points  in  Maurice  Relley’s  MP  (1966)  article  on 
tne  later  sonnets  &  the  Cambridge  MS;  claims  to  iuentify  various 
material  as  written  John  Phillips’  hand,  including  the  sonnet 
in  M’s  copy  of  Della  Casa. — “Speculations  on  the  Dating  of  the 
Trinity  Ms  of  Milton’s  Poems,”  MLN,  76(1960),  11-17: — Argues 
the  possibility  that  the  basic  transcription  of  COMUS  may  have 
been  made  later  than  has  previously  been  believed,  &  that  all  the 
material  of  the  Trinity  MS  was  recorded  in  it  from  1637  onward. 
Suggests  that  ON  TIME  and  UPON  THE  CIRCUMCISION  were 
composed  Jan.-Sepu  1637  &  transcribed  Sept.-Oct.;  that  AR¬ 
CADES  was  transcribed  June-Oct.;  that  AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSIC 
was  composed  before  the  letter  to  an  unknown  friend,  and  that  the 
former  was  transcribed  Sept.-Oct.;  that  COMUS  was  copied  SepL- 
Oct.  &  revised  Sept-Jan;  that  LYCIDAS  was  written  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Also  by  Shawcross:  “EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS:  Lines  9-13 
&  the  Date  of  Composition,”  MLN,  71(1966),  322-324: — Refer¬ 
ence  to  literal  translation  shows  that  Milton  writes  of  Italian 
crops  &  harvests,  not  British,  &  that  he  does  not  explicitly  tjtilf 
of  seasons.  The  lines  indicate  only  that  almost  a  year  elapsed 
from  Diodati’s  death  to  the  time  just  before  M  learned  of  it. 
Probable  date  of  composition:  Oct.  or  Nov.,  1639.  Shawcross’s 
work  on  Milton’s  Spelling  was  previously  noted  in  SCN.  He  is 
now  working  on  Milton’s  Great  Purpose.”  Shawcross’s  most  re¬ 
cent  article  is  “Certain  Relationships  of  the  MS  of  COMUS,” 
PBSA,  64(1960),  38-66.  In  it  he  cites  all  textual  variants  in  a 
reorganized  way  so  that  “revised  pictures  of  Milton’s  biography 
&  poetic  composition  are  implied.”  “This  fresh  examination  .  .  . 
suggests  (1)  that  the  Bridgewater  MS  was  derived  from  a  copy 
of  the  Trinity  MS  during  its  development  into  the  version  which 
we  now  know;  (2)  that  the  mss  of  the  songs  written  by  Henry 
Lawes  which  are  extant  do  not  proceed  from  the  Bridgewater 
MS;  (3)  that  the  1637  ed.  was  set  from  a  revised  intermediate 
copy  with  some  corrections  &  revisions  from  the  Trinity  MS;  & 
(4)  that  the  copy  used  for  1645  dervied  from  the  1637  ed.  with 
changes.”  “.  .  .  at  least  parts  of  the  present  version  .  .  .  were 
composed  in  autumn-winter,  1637-38;  the  Bridgewater  MS  was 
not  transcribed  until  then;  the  mss  of  the  songs  may  date  before 
or  after  that  time;  and  the  1637  ed.  may  actually  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1638,  before  16  March.”  At  the  end  of  the  paper  is  a 
table  of  all  the  directions  &  similar  nonpoetic  notes  in  parallel 
columns. 

SECTION  Ill:  POETRY  &  POETIC  THEORY 

(21)  POETRY  &  POLITICS  UNDER  THE  STUARTS,  by 
C.  V.  Wedgwood.  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960, 
226p,  $4.76.  (The  Clark  Lectures,  1968) : — Political  verse  directly 
inspired  by  public  events  &  public  figures  is  less  explored  than 
other  regions  of  English  literature,  especially  for  the  17C,  with 
the  obvious  exception  of  ABSOLOM  &  ACHITOPHEL.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  is  a  freshness  about  Miss  Wedgwood’s  exploration  of 
how  these  poems,  singly  or  in  groups,  “illumine  the  events  &  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  time  &  sometimes  influence  them”  &  her  more  tenta¬ 
tive  account  of  the  development  &  characteristics  of  this  kind  of 
verse.  The  range  extends  from  satire  &  other  robust  expressions 
to  courtly  poetry,  from  1603  to  1688. 

A  great  number  of  interesting  or  important  points  emerge. 
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Looking  back  on  English  history,  we  tend  to  see  the  straggle 
ior  power  between  Crown  &  Gentry,  especially  its  legal,  consti¬ 
tutional,  economic,  ft  social  aspects;  but  men  of  Jacobew  days  had 
their  eyes  on  the  struggle  of  their  Protestant  co-religionists  on 
the  Continent  ft  Englisn  anxieties  ft  hopes  found  expression  in 
works  like  DEKKEK  UiS  DREAME,  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  1618,  ft  they  evoked  Jonson's  masque  NEP¬ 
TUNE’S  TRIUMPH  FOR  ALRION’S  RETURN,  the  first  for 
many  years  to  have  a  political  content. 

Concerning  Court  Poets,  Wedgwood  notes  their  habit  of  in¬ 
geniously  versifying  the  ideas  of  those  whom  they  flattered: 
-Trivial  in  themselves,  the  compliments  of  the  Court  poets  were 
not  in  the  end  to  be  quite  so  trivial  in  their  results:  they  stimulat¬ 
ed,  both  in  those  who  wrote  and  in  those  who  received  them,  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  weakened  the  judgment  ft  made  king  ft 
courtiers  alike  unable  to  read  the  harsher  signs  of  the  times." 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  poets  came  to  idealize  the 
decade  that  preceded  the  Civil  War,  ej;.  Marvell  on  the  Fairfax 
home,  “that  dear  ft  happy  Isle,"  ft  Cowley  on  the  days  when  “Men 
to  Men  respect  ft  friendship  bore,  /  And  God  vrith  Reverence  did 
adore."  Nor  were  such  idealizations  confined  to  later  days. 

Epitaphs  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  One  by  James 
Shirley  is  particularly  noted  “because  it  is  of  a  type — a  series  of 
balanced  statements  in  contradiction  or  complement  to  each  other 
— ^which  was  to  be  developed  by  other  writers  .  .  .  “Here  lies  the 
best  and  worst  of  Fate,  /  Two  Kings’  delight,  the  people’s  hate, 
/  The  Courtier’s  star,  the  Kingdom's  eye,  /  A  man  to  draw  an 
Angel  by" — i.e.  Bucki^ham. 

The  great  contrast  ft  the  indicator  of  coming  civil  divisions  is 
to  be  found  in  poetry.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  celebrations  in 
the  1630s  of  “a  virtuous  ft  fruitful  royal  family  at  the  centre  of 
the  peaceful  ft  prosperous  kingdoms.”  On  the  other,  Herbert  was 
writing  that  “Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land  /  Ready  to 
pass  to  the  American  strand"  &  Milton  was  denouncing  those  who 
for  their  bellies’  sake  intruded  into  the  fold,  ft  a  Scots  ballad  was 
denouncing  monopolies  ft  the  pro-Spanish  policy. 

With  the  trial  of  Strafford  a  new  ft  more  realistic  era  began, 
particularly  when  the  abolition  of  Star  Chamber  set  the  press 
free  and  men  began  to  sing  “Keep  thy  head  on  thy  shoulders  / 
And  1  will  keep  mine"  or  “Come  down  Prelates  all  arow"  although 
Taylor  the  Water  Poet  issued  a  reminder  “That  wars  are  sweet, 
to  those  that  know  them  not." 

With  the  Civil  War,  “a  new,  simpler  ft  more  explicit  kind  of 
writing  became  general,"  especially  in  prose  &  in  the  popular 
pulpits,  but  also  even  in  the  verse  of  poets  who  had  been  writing 
in  the  fashionable  manner  of  the  30s.  They  “adopted  a  simple, 
even  a  crude,  form  of  writing  when  their  intention  was  to  defend 
a  cause  ...  to  as  wide  a  public  as  i>ossible.  Along  with  ^is  sim¬ 
plification  went  the  rapid  development  of  satire  .  .  .  Such  devel¬ 
opments  meant  death  to  the  elegancy  &  delicacy  of  Hie  previous 
decade.”  “Whatever  their  weakness  in  other  Helds  the  Royal¬ 
ists  had  more  talent  at  their  disposal  in  the  verse  ft  ballad 
war."  Cleveland  gained  a  reputatifion  as  the  most  deadly: 
“He  was  the  sharpest  ft  most  insistently  topical  of  the  Cavaliers. 
But  the  songs  of  the  facile,  devil-may-care  Alexander  Brome  re¬ 
flected  most  clearly  from  1640  until  after  the  Restoration  the 
changing  moods  of  the  typical  Cavalier."  First  there  was  confident 
mockery;  then  a  kind  of  cheerful  despair;  Hien  the  strong  water 
of  Hudibras. 

As  might  be  expected,  Wedgwood  resuscitates  a  good  number 
of  neglected  poets— Marchamont  Nedham,  for  example,  whose 
riming  history  of  the  great  rebellion  has  “an  angry  tingling 
venom  ft  a  sinister  threatening  humour";  he  is  perhaps  at  his 
best  on  Hamilton.  “He  that  three  Kingdoms  made  one  flame,  / 
Blasted  their  beauty,  burnt  the  frame,  /  Himself  now  here  in 
ashes  lies  /  A  part  of  this  great  Sacrifice  .  .  ./  ’Twas  he  patcht 
up  the  new  Divine  /  Part  Cadvin,  and  part  Catiline." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I  was  to 
inspire  heroic  passion  for  the  service  of  his  son  amongst  the  Roy¬ 
alists;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Brome  was  circulating  sour, 
bitter,  sneering  little  songs:  “Those  i>olitick  would-bees  do  but 
shew  themselves  asses." 

Wedgwood  continues  with  Milton,  Marvell,  ft  Dryden;  Butler, 
Rochester,  ft  Waller;  satire  ft  eulosry;  but  we  have  already  given 
ample  earnest  of  the  sterling  quality  of  her  work. 

(22)  CAVALIER  POETS,  by  Robin  Skelton  Writer*  &  their 
Work  117.  Longmans,  Green,  for  the  British  Council,  SXp.  paper, 
SOe: — "  .  .  .  the  common  factor  that  binds  the  Cavalier*  together 
is  their  use  of  direct  &  colloquial  language  expressive  of  a  highly 
individual  personality,  &  their  enjoyment  of  the  casual,  the  ama¬ 
teur,  the  affectionate  poem  written  by  the  way.  They  are  *eava- 
Her'  ...  in  the  sense  that  they  distrust  the  over-earnest,  the  too 


intense."  "They  showed  us  that  it  was  possible  for  poetry  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  minor  pleasures  &  sadnesses  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  ordinary  day-to-day  humanity." 

Skelton,  a  poet  &  lecturer  at  Manchester  Univ.,  treats  Carew, 
Lovelace,  Suclding,  &  Waller:  “fidelity  to  the  emotional  &  intel¬ 
lectual  perceptions  of  ordinary  masculinity  .  .  .  makes  Carew  ,  .  . 
rewarding."  Suckling  develop^  one  aspect  of  this  “concern  with 
the  presentation  of  masculine  attitudes  in  a  startlingly  vigorous 
manner."  “Waller  must  be  held  as  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
the  anonymous  style."  Mr.  Skelton's  style  is  not  anonymous  &  he 
moralizes  a  good  deal,  concluding  with  “  *A  man’s  a  man  for  a’ 
that’  said  Robert  Bums." 

(23)  RALPH  KNEVET,  A  GALLERY  TO  THE  TEMPLE: 
LYRICAL  POEMS  UPON  SACRED  OCCASIONS,  testo,  in- 
troduzione,  note,  a  cura  di  GIULIANO  PELLEGRINI.  (Studi  e 
Testi  6).  Pisa:  Libreria  Goliardica  Ed'trice,  1954,  194p,  prezzo 
L.  1.800: — This  is  the  2nd  appearance  ol  Pellegrini’s  work  in  this 
series:  no.  4  was  IL  TEATRO  DI  JOHN  MARSTON. 

The  minor  poet,  Ralph  Knevet,  1601/2-1671,  was  associated 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Wm.  Paston  at  Oxnead,  became  rector  of 
Lyng,  Norfolk,  wrote  STRATIOTICON,  OR  A  DISCOURSE  OF 
MILITARY  DISCIPLINE,  1628  (the  Huntington  Lib.  copy  seems 
to  be  unique);  FUNERAL  ELEGIES  (for  Lady  K.  Paston), 
1637  (in  the  BM) ;  a  pastoral  drama,  RHODON  ft  IRIS,  1631 
bis;  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FAERY  QUEENE  (finished 
in  1635,  edited  by  C.  Bowie  Millican  in  1938,  although  CBEL 
mentions  only  Millican’s  article  in  RES  14(1938),  44-62);  ft  A 
GALLERY  (BM.  Add.  MS  27447-8,  of  which  some  poems  were 
printed  by  L.  Birkett  Marshall  in  RARE  POEMS  OF  THE  17C 
(CUP  1936).  Pellegrini  publishes  the  81  poems  of  THE  GAL¬ 
LERY  in  their  entirety  for  the  first  time  as  well  as  proving  some 
accounts  of  other  works  ft  the  few  known  details  of  the  life  ft 
a  discriminating  general  criticism  of  the  poems. 

The  poems  are  Herbertian,  didactic,  uplifting,  often  anti- 
Catholic.  “To  the  Reader"  strikes  a  Miltonic  note  (cf.  “intends  to 
soar  /  Above  the  Aonian  Mount”)  with  “it  really  appeares,  that 
Moses,  Dauid,  and  Salomon  aue  so  farre  surmounted,  .  .  .  bothe 
those  Quires  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  Lyrickes  .  .  .  that  from  a 
most  diuine  Angelicall  transcendencye,  they  seeme  to  looke  downe 
on  those  laborious  Ants  of  Helicon,  and  Parnassus."  Knevet  re¬ 
mark  also  on  “the  inadvertencye  of  our  modeme  wittes,  who  in 
this  maturity  of  sciences,  haue  appeared  so  barren  concerning  the 
production,  of  this  most  diuine  sorte  of  Poesye,  that  the  species 
thereof  might  haue  bene  number’d  among  lost  Antiquityes  if  our 
Pious  Herbert  .  .  .  had  not  by  a  religious  cultiuation,  added  new 
life  to  the  wither’d  branches  of  this  celestiall  Balme  Tree.  Where¬ 
by  Hee  hath  not  onely  surpassed  those  of  his  owne  Nation,  but 
euen  the  haughty  Italians  ....  Dante  affordes  vs  better  matter 
then  words:  Petrarch  better  words  then  matter:  Ariosto  and  Ma¬ 
rino  haue  done  well  in  heroicke  Moralls,  but  Tasso  best  of  all. 
Yet  concerning  that  diuine  Poesye,  which  immediately  aymes  at 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty  .  .  .  They  are  all  as  mute  as  Seriphian 
Frogs."  “But  it  hath  bene  the  ordinary  taske  of  the  modeme,  and 
sublimated  wittes  of  our  Nation,  to  idolize  some  silly  scornful 
woman  into  a  fooles  Paradise  of  self  admiration  and  with  store 
of  such  stuffe  our  late  Rapsodyes  abound.”  Knevet  then  contrasts 
these  “ingenious  Brutes"  with  Herbert  ft  the  “excellencye  of  his 
high  Enthusiasmes." 

The  poems,  though  occasionally  prosaic  or  dully  didactic,  in 
general  are  of  surprisingly  high  quality:  if  Knevet  had  only  been 
lucky  enough  to  live  in  America  he  could  outshine  Edward  Taylor 
ft  elicit  as  many  scholarly  articles  as  that  worthy  but  very  minor 
poet.  Because  of  Knevet’s  short  titles — ^“Sciences,”  “Securitye," 
‘The  Sute,”  “Bounty,"  etc.  he  would  be  acclaimed  as  the  17C  Al¬ 
fred  Hitchcock. 

His  outstanding  qualities  are  clarity,  concreteness,  sincerity, 
and  the  simplicity  that  conceals  art.  He  is  tedious  when  he  ^rps 
on  how  loathsome  he  and  we  are:  “While  on  my  self  I  doe  reflect  / 
I  spy  a  brittle  House  of  clay.  /  With  many  imperfections  deck’t,  / 
Which  while  I  labour  to  correct,  /  To  these  I  new  additions  lay:  / 
So  fraile,  so  vaine  am  I,  in  each  respect:  /  (Oh  God)  teach  mee 
thy  way";  but  he  usually  manages  self  deprecation  with  some 
freshness.  Sometimes  he  is  a  down-to-earth  ’Traherne:  “God,  with 
the  breath  of  life  did  mee  inspire,  /  And  in  the  world  mee  landed, 
where,  /  I  like  a  stranger  could  but  things  admire,  /  Being  unfitt 
for  pratticke  there."  Sometimes  he  is  sincerely  Biblical:  “My  heart 
is  broken  (oh  my  God)  /  Breake  mee  not  like  a  potters  vessell,  / 
Bruse  mee  not  with  an  iron  rodde,  /  But  forme  mee  by  thy  holy 
Chesill,  /  That  I  a  statue  may  become,  /  Fitt  to  adome  they  heau- 
enly  roome."  And  sometimes  he  is  ingenious:  “Man  in  the  woombe, 
is  but  a  zoophyte,  /  There  nourished  like  a  plant";  “Thy  essence 
seemes  triangular  (oh  God)";  “Thou  bears’t  the  Bottle,  I  the 
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Bagge  (oh  Lord)”;  sometimes  familiar:  “Wliat  medlye  Linsy 
wolsye  stuffe?  Am  1  made  of?  .  .  .  My  heart  Thebaicke  marble 
is,  /  Spotted  like  this,  /  With  lusts  and  divers  vanityes”;  and  some¬ 
times  Knevet  succumbs  to  that  17C  passion  for  mechanical  tricks; 
ejg.  the  echo  device:  “Tell  me  (my  Soule)  how  doth  thy  comfort 
flow?  /  Echo.  Low  ?/  What  thoughts  dos’t  Thou  retaine  of  Melan- 
cnoly?  /  £[cho]..  Holy.”  Another  such  poem  is  “The  Transmuta¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  riming  words  undergo  shortening — ^“GRACE 
.  .  .  RACE  .  .  .  ACE;  SPARK.E,  PARKE,  ARKE;  etc. 

The  poems  seem  to  have  been  written  1637-60  &  evidence  a  fu¬ 
sion  of  Metaphysical  &  Jonsonian  elements — or  should  one  say, 
the  union  of  the  two  which  preceded  their  partial  separation? 
And  at  times  Knevet  is  baroque:  “(Lord)  Thou  didst  for  me 
sweate,  /  Pure  rubyes,  in  they  pretious  agonye,  /  Why  should  1 
render  then  to  thee,  /  Pearles  that  are  counterfeyte”;  and  in  “The 
Nosegay”:  “1  could  weepe  my  self  into  a  spring  .  .  .  Metamorpho¬ 
sis  ..  .  weepe  bloud  .  .  .  torture  in  each  nerve  .  .  .  flowers  of  thy 
Passion  strip’d  with  bloud  .  .  . 

Other  points  of  interest:  Knevet’s  power  of  effective  or  some¬ 
times  quaint  phrase:  “This  life  is  an  Olympicke  Game”;  “The 
soules  high  hegemonicke  faculty”;  “Hermaphrodites  in  faith”; 
“(Lord)  cease  this  direful  tintamarre  /  Of  ciuill  warre”;  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  Sampsons,  had  not  bin  /  Sufficient,  such  a  weight  to 
reare”;  and  “The  ventriloquious  drumme.”  Reminiscent  of  line  in 
Donne’s  “Good  Friday  . . .  Riding  Westward”  is  “It  could  not  halfe 
so  strange  a  sight  appeare,  /  To  see  the  sunne  descend  from  his 
bright  sphere,  /  As  it  was  to  behold  thy  presence  here:  /  Was 
euer  loue  like  thine?”  Knevet’s  “The  Passion”  compares  most  fav¬ 
orably  with  Milton’s,  chiefly  because  Knevet  achieves  with  simpli¬ 
city  what  Milton  strove  for  with  complexity. 

Of  particular  interest  are  some  poems  which  criticize  standard 
ideas;  e.g.,  “Man  is  no  Microcosms,  and  they  detract  /  From  his 
dimensions,  who  apply  /  This  narrow  terme  to  his  immensitye” 
and  “The  Descention”  in  which  Knevet  objects  to  the  statement 
in  the  Creed  that  Christ  descended  into  Hell  or  Limbo,  for  “Scrip¬ 
ture  mentions  no  such  grotte”  and  in  any  case,  Christ  would  not 
fail  to  keep  his  promise  to  meet  the  thief  “at  the  time,  /  And 
place  prefix’d.”  J^evet  handles  well  the  dialogue,  the  Carnatic 
monologue,  the  lyric,  and  short  narrative  poems  like  “'The  Appari¬ 
tion”  about  how  “Three  iocund  Gallants  in  the  golden  age,  /  Court 
Cock’rells,  in  their  pucillage  of  witt”  had  a  vision  of  their  “naked 
fabrickes  of  mortality”  and  abandoned  “their  gamesome  humours.” 

Pellegrini’s  succinct  notes  explain  allusions  in  the  poems,  ne 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  making  available  a  minor  poet  whose 
verse  has  real  merit  &  freshness  &  shows,  better  than  that  of 
Donne,  Herbert,  and  Herrick,  the  climate  of  an  age  of  great 
poetry. 

(24)  “MARVELUS  ‘THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOVER;  VIII” 
by  Nicholas  A.  Salerno,  EXPLICATOR  18(Ap60)4i: — Banneret 
seems  to  mean  a  small  banner,  not  a  knight. 

“QUARLES,”  by  John  Horden.  TLS,  Feb.  26,  1960) : — Doubts 
that  Quarles  wrote  the  political  ballad  on  which  Kipling  modelled 
“Song  of  the  Old  Guard,”  for  there  were  earlier  anonymous  ver¬ 
sions  in  1642  &  1644.  (Abstract  by  LAURIE  ZWICKY). 

••SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING  &  the  Cranfields,”  TLS,  Jan.  i6, 
JSi6(k — Prints  S’s  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  Mary  Cran~ 
field  &  identifies  letters  in  FRAGMENTA  AUREA.  (Ztoieky). 

(26)  A  review  by  DOMINIC  BISIGNANO,  New  York  UnT 
versity,  of  POEMS  WRITTEN  BY  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE  (1660),  ed.  with  introd.  by 
Gaby  E.  Onderwyzer.  Augustan  Reprint  Society  Publication  79. 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  Univ.  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1959, 
114p,  76c: — William  Herbert  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  countess 
of  Pembroke,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  William,  who  was 
the  third  earl  of  Pembroke,  is  famous  as  one  of  the  titl^  brothers 
to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  his  first  folio,  though  the  earl 
had  a  somewhat  unsavory  name  in  history  until  Dick  Taylor,  Jr. 
rehabilitated  his  reputation  in  SP,  LVI,  1,  January,  1969.  This 
article  &  others  on  Pembroke  by  Professor  Taylor  were  abstract¬ 
ed  in  the  Autumn-Winter  issue  of  SCN  for  1969.  Mr.  Onderwyzer 
seems  to  be  unfamiliar  with  these  scholarly  works,  for  he  writes 
that  Pembroke’s  life  “is  to  be  explored  still.” 

As  a  pMt,  Pembroke  is  virtually  unknown.  The  present  text 
is  a  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of  his  verse  which  was  published 
by  John  Donne  the  younger  thirty  years  after  the  dea^  of  the 
author  as  Poems,  Written  by  the  Right  Honorable  William  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  Steward  of  his  Majesties  Household,  whereof 
many  of  which  are  answered  by  way  of  Repartee,  by  Sr.  Benjamin 
Ruddier,  Knight  (1660).  Sir  S.  Egei^n  Brydges  brought  out  a 
second  edition  in  1817  which  is  identical  with  the  Donne  text  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  suppression  of  some  lines  which  he  thought  offensive 


to  contemporary  taste.  He  also  pointed  out  that  at  least  six  of 
the  poems  were  neither  by  Herbert  nor  Rudyard.  More  can  be 
assigned  to  other  poets  but  the  problem  of  authorship  needs  further 
investigation  toward  the  establishment  of  the  true  text. 

The  poems  deal  with  various  aspects  of  love.  They  usually  be¬ 
gin  with  an  image  of  violence,  a  note  of  resentment  or  a  conten¬ 
tious  reproach  and  end  with  a  resolution  of  such  a  feeling.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  the  poems  lies  in  a  displacement  of  the  real 
motif  by  a  rhetorical  snift  not  unfamiliar  in  the  metaphysical 
school  of  poetry.  The  devices  of  irony,  paradox,  hyperbole  and  dis¬ 
continuity  are  also  present. 

Some  of  the  poems  are  written  in  heroic  couplets  which  dis¬ 
play  a  genuine  power  and  mastery  of  form.  Most  of  the  so-called 
sonnets  are  cast  in  the  freer  form  of  a  song  or  madrigaL  The 
delightful  song,  “Soul’s  Joy  When  I  Am  Gone”  is  part  of  the  Pet- 
rarcnan  tradition  while  “A  Paradox  in  Praise  of  a  Painted  Wo¬ 
man”  18  anti-Petrarchan  in  sentiment.  The  sonnet,  “Dear  Leave 
Thy  Home  and  Come  with  Me,”  is  an  echo  of  Marlowe’s  “Passion¬ 
ate  Shepherd.”  x,,  .  . 

Herbert  is  a  transitional  figure  with  traces  of  high  Elizabethan 
urbanity.  Metaphysical  sophistication  and  Cavalier  abandon  in 
his  attitude  toward  love.  He  is  a  minor  poet  who  can  be  enjoyed 
along  with  his  greater  contemporaries. 

(26)  "DONNE  Mss  for  the  Bodleian,”  by  Helen  Gardner.  TLS, 
Mar.  11,  1960: — The  Library  now  has  the  •‘Dowden”  ms  of  the 
poems.  Of  the  ms  from  which  the  1633  ed  was  published,  it  w  the 
freest  from  error.  All  5  related  mss  have  the  SATIRES  tn  the 
same  order;  ttvo  have  a  different  text.  The  Bodleian  also  has  tlu 
"Merton”  sermon  mss — 16  sermons,  with  information  not  availr 
aole  elsewhere.  (Zwicky) 

(27)  Thomas  Traherne,  CENTURIES.  London:  Faith  Press, 
7  Tufton  St,  SW  1;  249p,  15s: — This  is  a  reissue  of  Dobell’s  mod¬ 
ernized  text  of  Traherne's  CENTURIES  OF  MEDITATIONS  (a 
title  which  he  never  gave  them),  with  a  few  necessary  corrections, 
a  preface  by  H.  M.  Margoliouth,  and  an  11-page  introduction  by 
Hilda  Vaughan.  One  of  the  observations  made  is  “the  intention 
the  book  is  not  meditation  but  instruction.”  A  better  title  would  be 
“The  Way  to  Felicity.” 

The  introduction  is  largely  an  appreciation  of  Traherne: 
“Those  of  us  in  exile  of  body,  heart,  or  soul  who  fall  .  .  .  under 
the  spell  of  his  water  music,  are  floated  home  upon  it  to  the  source 
of  our  early  joy.”  “This  brok  is  no  quarry  for  theologians.  It  is 
a  work  of  art  ....  we  come  across  little  which  is  either  difficult 
or  dogmatic;  nor  are  we  either  entertained  or  impeded  ...  by 
those  'ingenious  conceits’.” 

There  is,  of  course,  far  more  to  the  CENTURIES  than  such 
comments  suggest.  Traherne  was  a  deeply  learned  man,  and, 
though  he  achieved  the  art  of  simplicity,  there  is  a  rich  store  of 
well-assimilated  profundity  in  his  prose,  &  it  is  made  overt  in 
such  passages  as  IV,  74,  where  in  rapid  succession  he  refers  to 
Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  Abdala  the  Saracen,  &  Hermes  Trismegis- 
tus. 

The  edition  is  an  attractive  one  &  should  have  a  wide  sale 
both  for  general  readers  and  students. 

(28)  R.  A.  Durr  ••VAUGHAN’s  'The  Night'”  JEGP  59  (Jan 
60)  34~^0: — Explication  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  symbolic 
value  to  Vaughan  of  the  Dark. 


(29)  BOILEAU  &  LONGINUS  by  Jules  Brody.  Geneva: 
Librairie  E.  Droz,  8  rue  Verlaine,  1968,  166p: — ON  THE  SUB¬ 
LIME  was  first  published  at  Basel  in  1664  by  Robortelio;  Manu- 
tius  published  another  ed.  of  the  Greek  in  the  next  year;  but  the 
ed.  which  became  known  &  influential  was  the  one  published  by 
Portus  (Geneva,  1669).  But,  even  despite  the  ToUius  ed.  of  1694, 
PERI  HUSOUS  had  relatively  small  popularity  as  late  as  the 
last  Vk  of  the  17C.  The  Latin  translations  of  Muret  &  Andreas 
Dulith  never  saw  the  light;  the  Vatican  contains  an  early  16C 
mss  translation  into  that  language,  &  that  century  saw  two  pub¬ 
lished  Latin  versions,  though  they  remained  in  obscurity.  Fal- 
gano’s  Italian  rendering  remained  in  mss;  Pinelli’s,  though  print¬ 
ed  in  1636,  was  largely  ignored.  The  only  other  vernacular  trans¬ 
lation  to  antedate  Boileau’s,  John  Hall’s  (1662)  seems  to  have 
had  very  few  readers.  It  was  Boileau’s  version,  1674,  which  made 
Longinus  known,  directly  &  through  English  translations  by  Pul- 
teney,  1680,  A  Welsted,  1712,  which  were  followed  by  others  in 
Dutch  A  Spanish. 

With  sound  A  comprehensive  scholarship,  forewords,  notes,  ap¬ 
pendixes,  bibliography,  index,  etc.,  Brody  admirably  deals  with 
all  aspects  of  Longinus  before,  after,  A  during  the  lifetime  of 
Boileau,  treating  such  matters  as  influence,  the  romantic  esthetic, 
pusion  vs  sober  inebriation,  the  idea  of  genius,  taste,  reason  A 
vision,  the  sublime  and  the  primitive,  the  rules,  purism,  the  func- 
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tion  of  tragedy,  imagery  &  sublimity,  truth  as  adroit  falsity,  na¬ 
ture,  rhetoric,  &  just  about  everything  that  a  scholar  may  wish 
for.  ,  ^ 

20C  scholarship  has  destroyed  the  legislator-of-Parnassus 
legend  about  Soileau,  showing  that  he  could  not  have  schooled  the 
grands  classiques  &  that  almost  every  point  in  his  literary  doc¬ 
trine  had  been  made  by  earlier  critics.  “The  revelation  of  his  im¬ 
posture  was  followed  by  accusations  of  inconsistency,  narrowness, 
superficiality  &  ig^iorance.”  Brody  restores  to  Soileau  the  two 
qualities  most  denied  him:  originality  &  unity  of  thought.  “Prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  it  WAS  Soileau  who  gave  P£RI  HU  SOUS  to 
the  world,  &  his  interpretation  of  its  purpose  did  enrich  the  cri¬ 
tical  tradition.”  His  works  show  that  he  came  to  a  set  of  basic 
views  early  in  life  &  consistently  developed  them  not  in  scope  but 
in  intensity.  “Faithlul  to  Longinus’  concept  of  chairos,  he  viewed 
great  writing  as  the  fruit  of  a  parfaite  habitude,  a  8a,voir  secret, 
an  inscrutable  principle  of  insight  &  control  which  in  the  body 
of  his  works  he  recapitulated  in  the  word  raison.”  His  “rational¬ 
ism”  does  NOT  divorce  him  from  Longinus.  Every  element  in 
Soileau's  critical  strategy,  like  his  commitment  to  the  Sublime, 
was  born  of  the  impulse  to  “la  souveraine  perfection  du  discours,’’ 
to  conserving  that  perfection,  to  keeping  the  emotive  effects  of 
literature  undisturbed,  intense,  &  pure,  Srody  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  rescuing  a  fine  critic  from  unmerited  disdain. 

•'The  Problem  of  POETIC  TRUTH  in  the  Spanish  Golden  Age,’ 
abstract  of  paper  by  Alberto  Porqueras-Mayo,  Emory  Univ.: — 
Aristotle’s  distinction  between  poetic  and  historical  truth  come 
to  Spain  through  his  works  &  italian  precepiists,  Pinciano,  Cos- 
cole*,  <fe  Carvailo  wrote  about  it;  Cervantes  de  Lope  were  obsessed 
with  the  problem.  Epic  poets — Virues,  Balbuena,  Mesa,  subscribed 
to  these  theories. 

(30)  Edward  H.  Wilson,  “Span.  &  Eng.  Religious  Poetry  of 
the  170,”  J  Ecc  Hist,  9(1968),  38-63:— A  consideration  of  the 
development  of  the  divine  parody,  divine  analogy,  &  continued 
metaphor  in  Span.  &  Eng.  poetry  and  some  observations  on  the 
way  in  which  devotional  lit.  spread  from  Spain  to  England;  sup¬ 
plements  Marts’  Poetry  of  Meditation.  (Abstract  by  Everett  H. 
EMERSON). 

“The  Early  Life  of  BEN  JONSON”  by  J.  B.  Bamborough 
TLS,  Ap.  8,  1860:— Church  records  connect  J’s  name  with  Robert 
Brett,  bricklayer.  Possible  dates:  J.  begins  bricklaying,  1590;  serv¬ 
ice  in  Low  Countries,  1581;  admittance  to  Tilers’  di  Bricklayers’ 
Co.,  Sept.  1598-Jan.  1599.  (Zwieky). 

SECTION  IV:  DRAMA  &  THEATRE. 

(31)  BEN  JONSON  &  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  PROSE  COM¬ 
EDY,  by  Jonas  A.  Barish.  Harvard  University  Press,  1960,  346p, 

j5: _ The  kindly-harsh  professor  who  wrote  to  us,  “Your  recent 

review  of  - 's  book  makes  more  sense  than  it  does,”  must  be 

warned  that  Barish’s  lucid  &  perceptive  study  is  not  one  whose 
essence  can  be  conveyed  by  a  mere  review :  the  center  of  the  book, 
a  play-by-play  analysis  &  discussion  of  the  prose  in  Jonson’s 
drama  cannot  be  reduced  to  small  compass;  nor  should  it  be.  We 
are  forced  to  fall  back  on  a  simple  imperative:  this  is  a  major 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  Jonson’s  techniques,  an  open 
sesame  to  enjoyment  &  enhanced  appreciation  of  his  achievement: 
be  sure  to  read  it. 

The  title,  though  apt,  may  give  a  false  impression:  l^is  is  a 
book  on  prose  style,  dramatic  art,  realism,  and  comedy  intended 
for  students  of  drama  and  specialists  in  it;  it  belongs  in  the  field 
of  literary  criticism  &  is  not  a  linguistic  analysis  written  by  a 
professional  linguist  for  language-specialists. 

The  opening  chapter  deals  with  antecedents  &  concentrates  on 
syntax,  “the  arrangements  of  words  whereby  an  artist  urges  his 
material  into  form  more  continuously  &  perhaps  at  a  deeper  level 
than  by  the  conscious  employment  of  stylistic  devices.”  Gascoigne 
is  shown  to  be  fettered  in  his  prose  to  “the  roundabout  connec¬ 
tive,  the  pleonasm,  the  negative  assertion”:  hence  the  pervasive 
sense  of  ineffectuality,  of  a  need  for  the  joints  to  be  tightened. 
The  problem  was  “to  find  a  rhetoric  that  could  accomplish  the 
basic  business  of  stage  dialog^ue  clearly  &  economically”  and  “a 
rhetoric  with  enough  potency  of  its  own  ...  to  convey  grada¬ 
tions  of  feeling,  to  establish  atmosphere,  &  to  sug^st  complexity 
of  emotion.”  Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the  filigree  of  Lyly’s 
prose  in  drama  &  a  demonstration  that  “by  his  constant  invention 
of  new  logical  formulas,  his  endless  improvising  of  new  patterns, 
Shakespeare  .  .  .  carries  logical  syntax  even  further  than  Lyly.” 
By  logicality,  Barish  means  “the  habit,  first,  of  treating  a  piece 
of  discourse  as  argument,  of  tracking  effects  back  to  causes,  dis¬ 
covering  consequences  from  antecedents,  elucidating  premises, 
proposing  hypotheses  &  the  like;  &  . .  .  the  habit  of  proce^ing  dis¬ 
junctively,  of  splitting  every  idea  into  its  component  elements  & 


then  symmetrizing  the  elements  so  as  to  sharpen  the  sense  of  di¬ 
vision  between  them.”  Illustrations  then  make  this  generalization 
clear  &  the  reader  is  led  on  to  a  main  point — the  polarity  between 
this  logical  style  of  Lyly  &  Shakespeare  and  the  “baroque”  (in 
Morris  Croll’s  sense)  or  nonlogical  style  of  Jonson.  “In  Jonson, 
syntactical  effects  are  equally  studied,  but  with  a  different  pur¬ 
pose:  to  dislocate  symmetry  &  thus  create  the  illusion  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  rhetoric.”  Compared  with  Shakespeare,  the  rhythm  of 
Jonson  tends  to  be  more  abrupt,  staccato,  &  sharp.  “Assymetrical” 
aefines  the  shape  of  Jonson's  prose  “so  accurately  that  one  is 
tempted  to  use  it  to  describe  the  topography  of  his  mind.”  He  “de- 
lignis  in  bending  the  logical  axis  ox  syntax  a  few  degrees  one 
way  or  another  to  interrupt  a  symmetrical  pattern,  to  sprawl  sud- 
aeniy  or  compress  unexpectedly  in  a  way  that  pulls  the  reader  up 
snort.”  (These  generalizations  are  not  given  as  absolutes  but  are 
made  in  connection  with  particular  passages :  Barish  is  fully  aware 
of  Jonson’s  variety.) 

What  is  this  “topography”  of  Jonson’s  mind?  What  lies  be¬ 
hind  his  “clash  of  ciause  against  clause,  the  abrupt  reversals  & 
unexpected  prolongations,  tuat  defeat  the  wish  for  suspense  but 
grauxy  the  craving  for  'pattern  &  color',”  &  what  lies  behind  his 
mimetic  preoccupation,  ms  fascination  with  the  sounds  of  live 
language,  his  preference  for  the  stutter  of  tne  curt  style?  Parish 
suggests  that  despite  his  claims  to  be  stoic  &  imperturbable,  J  on- 
sou  IS  tense:  “where  the  other  baroque  writers  explicitly  drama¬ 
tize  their  tensions,  in  Jonson  the  tensions  remain  buried,”  express¬ 
ed  only  “in  oblique  &  devious  ways.”  “Satiric  comedy  ^fords  the 
only  lightning  rod  by  which  Jonson’s  high  tension  can  release  it¬ 
self  in  ordered,  concentrated  form.”  “And  it  is  dissonances  like 
these  .  .  .  that  lead  him  to  adopt  the  baroque  style,  with  its  broken 
rnythms  &  perilous  balances,  rather  tnan  the  staoler  rhetorics  of 
Euphuism  or  Ciceronianism,  with  their  implicit  sense  of  integra¬ 
tion  into  a  harmonious,  ordered  cosmos.” 


W  e  must  end  by  reminding  that  professor  that  this  review  has 
only  played  around  the  edges  of  this  illuminating  study:  its  heart 
lies  in  tne  brilliant  play-by-play  analyses. 


(32)  Etias  Schwartz,  ’CHAPMAN’S  Renaissance  Man:  Byron 

Reconsidered,”  JEGP  58  (Oct.  59 J  618-626: — The  development  of 
Chapman’s  ethical  outlook  as  revealed  in  his  Byron  vlavs 
(ARMSTRONG)  ^ 

(33)  THOMAS  CORNEILLE,  LE  BERGER  EXTRAVA- 
GAiN'i':  Pastorale  burlesque,  edition  critique  presentee 
par  Francis  Bar.  Geneva:  Librairie  Droz,  8  rue  Verlaine;  Paris: 
Eibrairie  Minrad,  73  rue  Cardinal  Lemoine,  1960  (Textes  litter- 
aires  fran^ais) : — T'nis  charming  play's  translation  into  English 
by  T.  R.  (possibly  but  not  probably  Randolph),  bore  the  title. 
THE  EXTRAVAGANT  SHEPHERD,  A  PASTORAL  COMEDY 
&  appeared  in  1664,  a  year  after  the  French  publication:  no 
scholarship  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  this  English  text,  of 
which  there  are  2  copies  in  the  BM.  The  original,  by  “Corneille 
le  Jeune,”  1626-1709  is  based  on  Sorel’s  LE  BERGER  EXTRA¬ 
VAGANT,  1627-8,  itself  modelled  on  DON  QUIXOTE.  Lysis,  the 
hero,  is  extravagant  in  the  sense  of  being  rather  attractively  mad 
as  a  result  of  reading  romances  &  masques.  He  retreats  to  Brie 
to  lead  a  truly  pastoral  existence  &  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
disguise  themselves  in  the  pastoral  mode  in  efforts  to  bring  him 
back  to  sanity.  He  is  in  love  with  Charite  &  pursued  by  Lucide, 
whom  he  scorns.  To  love  intrigues  Corneille  added  a  challenge  to 
a  duel,  an  echo  scene,  the  disguising  of  Lysis  as  a  girl,  a  flying- 
chariot  episode  arranged  by  a  pretended  magician,  preparation 
for  a  trial  of  chastity  by  fire,  and  a  mythological  masquerade  in¬ 
volving  the  transplantation  of  Lysis  who  by  this  time  has  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  he  is  a  tree — a  metamorphosis  which  could 
have  influenced  Marvell. 


Bars  introduction  systematically  covers  what  French  scholar¬ 
ly  orthodoxy  demands:  date,  action,  “vraisemblances,”  unities, 
editions,  illustrations,  text,  language,  style, 
fo^,  the  author,  genre,  themes,  sources,  intentions,  &  tone. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  play  is  its  variety,  which  embraces  just 
about  everything  except  genuine  peasants.  By  “pastoral  burlesque” 
Corneille  seems  to  mean  comic,  touched  with  mild  parody,  involv¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  incongruously  composite  vocabulary,  bizarre  & 
picturesque  effects,  an  element  of  the  anti-heroic.  The  dominant 
theme,  that  of  folly  in  the  mad  degree,  is  complemented  by  pas¬ 
toral  &  comic  themes;  but  the  author  is  little  concerned  to  be  didac¬ 
tic:  he  uses  “le  faux  romanesque”  only  as  “une  occasion  de  badi- 
ner.”  The  chief  methods  used  for  comic  effects  are  absurdities  of 
situation,  exaggeration  (Lysis  wants  his  sheep  to  eat  only  “d’oeil- 
lets  et  de  roses”),  weird  rimes,  &  odd  words — charmeresse,  forger, 
demetamorphose,  etc.  One  would  have  to  look  far  to  find  “plus 
aymables  extravagances.” 
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(S4)  PIERRE  CORNEILLE,  Sertoriut  Tragidie,  Edition  cri¬ 
tique  publiee  par  Jeanne  Stretcher.  Geneva:  Librairie  Droz;  Par- 
i»:  Librairie  Minard,  1959,  5  NF,  UXp:—I  cannot  find  in  CBEL 
mention  of  an  English  adaptation  or  translation  of  SERTORIUS 
(first  produced  in  1662),  although  the  tragedy  should  interest 
English  scholars  if  only  because,  being  based  largely  on  Pluta/rch, 
it  affords  a  basis  for  comparing  how  this  great  dramatist’s  exploi¬ 
tation  of  Plutarch  compares  with  other  playwrights’  use  of  the 
LIVES,  SERTORIUS  is  also  interesting  because  of  its  allusions 
to  Conde  &  the  Fronde;  because  in  many  ways  it  parallels  the 
Cleopatra-Dido-Sophonisba  theme;  because  of  its  high  point,  the 
interview  of  Pompey  &  Sertorius  in  Act  III;  &  because  of  the 
liberties  which  Corneille  took  with  the  tragic  style;  indeed^  he 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  mixing  of  genres.  Streicher  provides 
a  brief  introduction,  a  well-collated  text,  &  a  valuable  appendix 
which  prints  the  chief  sources  &  criticisms  &  other  related  docu¬ 
ments,  by  Amyot-Plutarch,  Balzac,  Corneille  himself,  Loret,  D’au- 
bignac,  &  Voltaire. 

(36)  “LULLI  &  the  Theater  of  MOLIERE,”  abstract  of  a 
paper  by  Albert  Leduc,  Florida  State: — L  collaborated  with  M  on 
the  score  &  choreography  for  9  of  13  “musical”  comedies  including 
LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.  Dramatic  action,  dance,  & 
music  are  essentially  commingled  &  were  equally  esteemed  in  the 
17C.  L  wrote  some  dramatic  verse  for  these  plays.  L  &  M  were 
friends  &  co-actors.  L  should  be  better  appreciated  in  literary 
circles  &  M,  as  collateral  ancestor  of  musical  comedy,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  music. 

“On  translating  MOLIERE  into  English,"  by  J.  Copley.  DUR¬ 
HAM  UNIV.  JOURN.  51  (June  60),  116-12U: — Adaptations  usual¬ 
ly  transform  M  from  a  dramatic  poet  to  an  expert  purveyor  of 
near- farce.  Shadwell  chops  up  speeches;  Malleson  gains  effective¬ 
ness  but  departs  from  the  originals.  The  use  of  the  heroic  couplet 
form  is  perhaps  the  only  way  of  preserving  M’s  longer  speeches, 
especially  when  the  satire  moves  from  particular  to  general. 

(36)  FLETCHER.  Clifford  Leech,  Durham,  paper  on  “Shake¬ 
speare  &  F,”  Stratford  Shake.  Conf. Evidence  for  collabora¬ 
tion  is  strong.  The  major  impression  left  by  TWO  NOBLE  KINS¬ 
MEN  is  Fletcherian:  Sh  was  deeply  conscious  that  a  person,  idea, 
or  situation  could  be  simultaneously  apprehended  from  2  or  more 
points  of  view,  but  F’s  double  view  of  things  depends  on  alterna¬ 
tion  of  presentment.  Sh  probably  contributed  to  CARDENIO,  the 
probable  original  of  DOUBLE  FALSEHOOD  published  by  Theo¬ 
bald  in  1728:  there  are  suggestions  of  Sh’s  style  in  the  first  half; 

F  probably  employed  Sh.  reminiscences  in  the  ending;  the  total 
effect  is  closer  to  F;  HENRY  VIII  shows  F’s  alternating  double 
view.  THE  TEMPEST  shows  debt  to  F  in  situations,  location, 
characters,  concern  for  virginity.  The  collaborations  represent 
the  best  work  of  neither.  Our  image  of  Sh  will  be  truer  if  we  do 
not  forget  his  relationship  with  F  in  his  closing  years  of  author¬ 
ship.  (For  a  fuller  abstract  see  SNL,  Dec.  59-Feb.  60,  p.  4). 

(37)  Hardin  Craig,  "TEXTUAL  DEGENERATION  OF  ELIZ¬ 
ABETHAN  &  STUART  PLAYS:  AN  EXAMINATION  OF 
PLAYS  IN  MSS,"  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet,  i6(Jan.  60),  71-8i: — 
In  accounting  for  variation  among  texts  too  little  weight  has  been 
given  to  the  activities  of  prompters  &  actors  as  compared  with 
those  of  printers  &  copyists:  the  former  may  desire  changes,  the 
latter  usually  lack  their  professional  needs  &  personal  motives  for 
making  them.  Eighteen  plays  in  MSS  are  examined  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  plays  were  customarily  altered  when  put  on  the 
stage:  the  examination  reveals  the  expected  nature  &  extent  of 
stage  alteration. 

(38)  SHAKESPEARE  SURVEY  12,  ed.  Allardyce  Nicoll. 
New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1969,  164p,  $4.76.  (The 
articles  on  Shakespeare  in  this  volume  are  NOT  noted  in  this  re¬ 
view,  for  SCN’s  range  does  NOT  include  him) : — George  R.  Ker- 
nodle,  in  “The  Open  Stage:  Elizabethan  or  Existentialist?”  points 
out  that  the  Elizabethan  stage  “was  not  a  blank  open  platform 
on  which  a  lonely  soul  was  spotlighted  in  an  empty,  insubstantial 
universe.  The  modern  arena  production  is  not  a  return  to  the 
early  17C  stage  but  a  new  invention,  its  prototype  being  the 
mountebank  stage.  In  contrast,  DEKKER’s  SHOEMAKER’S 
HOLIDAY  was  first  played  on  a  free  open  platform  at  the  back 
of  which  was  a  symbol  of  home,  city,  &  king.  Renaissance  English 
stages  were  combinations  of  open  platform  with  some  synthesis 
of  medieval  symbols  of  order;  a  unified  structure  reinforced  a 
unified  vision  of  a  meaningful  universe. 

In  “The  Lantern  of  Taste,”  C.  Walter  Hodges  explores  "the 
thatch-and-groundling  approach”  to  Elizabethan  theater,  which 
grew  up  first  among  sentimental  antiquarians — musers  on  Stone¬ 
henge  &  lovers  of  ye  olde  Merrie  Englande — &  the  way  in  which 
this  approach  prevented  generations  from  seeing  the  Elizabethan 
theater  as  it  was — characterized  by  “happy-go-luck3r”  conventions. 


His  exploration  ranges  over  the  antiquarian  revival,  the  Timbered 
Cottage  revival,  the  20C  idea  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  as  a  Ma¬ 
chine  for  Acting,  &  the  recent  ornamental  baroque  reaction  against 
former  primitivism. 

W.  F.  Rothwell  asks  “Was  There  a  Typical  Elizabethan 
Stage?”  &  answers  in  the  negative:  Elizabethan  England  was  a 
country  in  transition,  full  of  change  &  experiment;  its  theater 
was  equally  elastic.  Richard  Southern  explores  how  far  there  is 
justifiable  evidence  “On  Reconstructing  a  Practicable  Elizabethan 
Public  Playhouse.”  Richard  Hosley  treats  “The  Discovery-Space” 
in  the  GIoIm,  debunking  most  standard  ideas  on  the  matter.  Allar¬ 
dyce  Nicoll  shows  that  Elizabethan  theatrical  action  involved  not 
only  the  main  acting  area  but  also  action  at  the  rear  portions  of 
the  yard  &  across  the  platform.  In  “The  Actor  at  the  h'oot  of  the 
Platform,”  J.  L.  Styan  considers  how  a  speaker’s  position  affect¬ 
ed  his  manner  of  delivery. 

t'.  P.  Wilson’s  “Illustrations  of  Social  Life  II”  treats  17C 
engravings  of  butchers  &  some  social  pests  such  as  the  Dammee 
or  continual  swearer,  the  Sweetlipps  or  servant  who  eats  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  meat,  &  the  Cokes  or  simpleton. 

"Groundlings  Sat  at  the  Rose  Theater,"  abstract  of  a  paper  by 
Ernest  L.  Rhodes,  Florence  State  College: — Eight  appeals  to  sit 
during  5  performances  are  known.  The  stage  was  so  low  that  the 
groundlings  had  to  sit  to  see  plays. 

ETUDES  ANGLAISES,  XIII:  2  (Avril-Juin,  1960)  is  devoted 
to  “Shakespeare  et  LE  THEATRE  ELISABETHAIN  en  France 
depuis  Cinquante  Ans.”  Of  extra-Bardic  interest  are  P.  Blan- 
chart,  “Le  theatre  contemporain  et  les  Elizabethains,”  with  men¬ 
tions  of  productions  of  plays  by  Ford,  Otway,  &  Jonson;  &  articles 
by  Davril,  Slaughter,  &  Henry  on  particular  producers  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  plays  in  France.  A  section  devoted  to  “La  Critique  Dram- 
atique”  includes,  in  English,  an  excellent  survey  of  French  schol¬ 
arship  on  Elizabethan  drama,  by  S.  K.  Heninger,  who  says,  “The 
reason  for  this  continued  interest  is  obvious.  Elizabethan  drama 
seeks  answers  to  man’s  ultimate  questions  in  terms  which  negate 
the  restrictions  of  time  &  place.”  Heninger’s  survey  includes  ac¬ 
counts  of  Carr^re  on  Kyd,  Jacquot  on  Chapman,  Davril  on  Fojd, 
Grivelet  on  He)rwood,  &  Jones-Davies  on  Dekker.  (All  of  these  have 
been  reviewed  in  SCN).  This  issue  also  contains  a  review,  p.  312, 
of  Roger  Chauvire,  LE  TEMPS  D’ELIZABETH  (Paris:  Marcel 
Didier,  1960),  a  book  which  we  have  not  seen. 

(39)  Armand  Singer,  W.  Virginia  Univ.,  in  a  paper  on  “Chau¬ 
cer  &  Don  Juan,”  raised  the  question  whether  Chaucer  influenced 
later  versions  of  the  legend;  e.g.  Cokain’s  TRAGEDY  OF  OVID, 
1662,  &  Shadwell’s  LIBERTINE,  1676,  the  earliest  British  Don 
Juan  dramas:  the  latter  could  have  been  influenced.  We  have  not 
seen  Leo  Weinstein’s  THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  DON  JUAN, 
Stanford  UP,  1969,  $6,  which  carries  the  legend  from  its  origin 
through  Moliere  &  on  into  the  20C. 

SECTION  V:  HISTORY 

(40)  A  review  by  JOSEPH  FRANK,  University  of  Rochester, 
of  C.  y.  Wedgwood’s  TRUTH  &  OPINION  (Macmillan,  1960) : 
—This  is  a  collection  of  essays,  most  of  them  previously  publish¬ 
ed.  As  always  the  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  that  these 
piecM  are  at  once  sturdy  &  luminous,  functional  &  artistic.  As  an 
admirer  of  Miss  Wedgwood,  I  find  that  everything  she  writes  is 
a  pleasure  to  read,  &  that  her  scholarship  is  consistently  pains¬ 
taking,  comprehensive,  &  penetrating.  TRUTH  &  OPINION, 
though  it  was  probably  somewhat  casually  assembled  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher  s  suggestion,  is  almost  up  to  Miss  Wedgwood’s  snuff. 

of  the  13  essays  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  writing 
history.  Slightly  repetitious  A  platitudinous,  they  are  still  prob¬ 
ing  A  judicious  if  by  no  means  startling  in  their  conclusions.  Two 
essays  deal  with  Machiavelli  A  Gibbon:  they  are  valid  A  enjoy¬ 
able,  but  generally  run-of-the-mill.  The  remaining  %  dozen  pieces 
are  entitled  “17C  Sketches,”  an  apt  label  for  the  briUiant  de¬ 
scription  of  the  last  masque  presented  at  the  court  of  Charles  I 
A  for  the  vignette  of  the  highwayman  James  Hind.  Two  are  land¬ 
scapes  rather  than  sketches,  A  both  are  well  worth  viewing  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  period  of  Milton;  “Scots  A  English  1603- 
40”  A  “The  Common  Man  in  the  Civil  War.”  The  latter  is  a  fine 
reminder  that  many  who  were  mute  and  inglorious  were  not  un¬ 
important.  Of  the  other  essays,  one  surveys  Caroline  social  come¬ 
dy;  the  other  summarizes  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  it  italicizes  the  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  that  the  dynastic  A 
religious  conflicts  that  had  long  been  defacing  the  continent  help¬ 
ed  to  make  the  English  struggle  far  more  than  a  political  A  ad¬ 
ministrative  debate. 

Though  not  one  of  Wedgwood’s  major  contributions,  TRUTH 
A  OPINION  is  a  stimulating  collection.  Unlike  far  too  many  pot- 
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pourris  of  historical  essays,  it  has  the  added  distinction  of  being 
good  bedside  reading. 

(41)  Robert  A.  Rascal,  “Changes  in  the  Roles  of  COMMON 
LAW,  EQUITY,  &  STATUTE  in  the  Stuart  Century."  Rice  Inst. 
Pamphlet,  46 (Jan.  60),  98-112: — Today  the  secular  state  is  sov¬ 
ereign  &  law  is  its  product  &  instrument;  in  the  medieval  consti¬ 
tution  in  England,  law  was  supreme  &  authorities  spiritual  and 
temporal  were  its  instruments,  responsible  for  decba/ring  law 
rather  than  making  it.  Pascal  lucidly  traces  the  change  &  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Stuart  challenge  to  the  sacredness  of  the  distribution 
of  temporal  jurisdiction  &  of  the  fundamental  law. 

(42)  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  I:  PAPERS  READ  TO  THE 
SECOND  IRISH  CONFERENCE  OF  HISTORIANS  by  Eric  St. 
John  Brooks,  Aubery  Gwynn,  H.  F.  Kearney,  Michael  Oakeshott 
et  al.,  London:  Bowes  &  Bowes,  1968,  99p,  10s  6d,  revjiewed  by 
JOHN  C.  RULE,  Ohio  State: — At  least  four  articles  from  this 
handsomely  appointed  book  should  interest  the  reader  of  SCNi 
D.  B.  Quinn’s  “Ireland  and  Sixteenth-Century  Expansion;”  B.  H. 

G.  Wormald’s  “The  Historiography  of  the  English  Reformation;” 

H.  F.  Kearney’s  “Mercantilism  and  Ireland,  1626-1640,”  &  Mi¬ 
chael  Robert’s  “Gustavus  Adolphus  &  the  Art  of  War.” 

Wormald  sees  the  origins  of  Reformation  historiography  in 
Tyndale's  I'he  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man  &  Foxes’  Book  of 
Martyrs:  they  both  identified  popery  with  “conspiracy,  treason, 

&  tyranny.”  On  the  other  hand.  Archbishop  Warham,  Cardinal 
Pole,  &  Nicholas  Sanders  (the  latter  in  the  work  De  origine  et 
progressu  schismatis  anglicani)  upheld  the  theory  that  by  defini¬ 
tion  the  Commonwealth  involved  the  power  &  the  support  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  represented  the  true  religion, 
the  cause  of  legality,  and  the  continuity  of  history. 

From  these  two  schools  of  thought  stem  all  later  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Reformation.  Wormald  takes  particular  notice  of 
Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation  as  representing  the  “pro” 
side.  Burnet  offer^  his  readers  a  completely  orthodox  version 
of  the  Reformation:  Whiggish,  Protestant,  &  opposed  to  all  that 
was  popish  &  foreign.  However,  Burnet’s  prestige  was  challenged 
by  later  Laudians  who  followed  the  lead  of  their  master  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Reformation.  Laud’s  chap¬ 
lain,  Peter  Heylin,  was  the  executor  of  his  plans.  Heylin’s  book 
Ecclesia  Restaurata  appeared  in  1661  &  with  it  the  fullblown 
Laudian  line:  the  Laudians  looked  upon  Henry  VIII’s  reign  as  a 
mere  prologue — a  period  of  “passion  and  policj^’;  they  viewed  the 
First  Prayer  Book  as  preferable  to  the  Second;  what  they  valued 
above  all  was  the  clergy’s  self-reformation,  aided  by  the  king  but 
not  inflicted  on  them. 

Wormald  continues  in  his  review  of  the  “two  Reformations,” 
viewing  in  well-balanced  prose  Jeremy  Collins,  Henry  Wharton, 
David  Hume,  John  Lingard,  William  Cobbett,  James  Anthony 
Froude,  A.  F.  Pollard  &  others,  Hs  essay,  though  brief,  is  weU 
worth  reading — J.  C.  R. 

(43)  In  1954  the  USSR's  Academy  of  Sciences  published  in 
Russian  a  volume  whose  title  may  be  translated  as  THE  ENG¬ 
LISH  BOURGEOIS  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  17C,  ed.  E.  A. 
Kosminsky,  with  numerous  contributions  by  Russian  professors. 
It  reveals  that  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  there  is  a  lively  interest  in 
the  Puritan  Revolution.  All  aspects  of  it  are  treat^,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  invention  of  weaving  machines,  the  rise  of  Utrge- 
s<Mle  brewing,  the  rural  economy,  peasant  revolts,  class  contradic¬ 
tions,  English  absolutism,  Stuart  colonial  policy,  the  I^tney  de¬ 
bates,  the  Levellers’  internal  struggles,  changes  in  landoumership, 
abrogation  of  feudal  forms,  the  Diggers  etc.  Vol.  II  treats  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  in  similar  fashion.  Both  volumes  include  remarkably 
large  bibliographies. 

(44)  PHILANTHROPY  IN  ENGLAND,  1480-1660:  A 
STUDY  OF  THE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  ENGLISH  AS¬ 
PIRATIONS  by  W.  K.  Jordan,  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1969,  410p,  42s.  Reviewed  by  MARTHA  J.  ELLI3,  Hollins  (Col¬ 
lege: — Philanthropy  in  England,  the  first  volume  of  three  by  W. 
K.  Jordan,  is  a  study  of  private  charity  and  the  motives  behind 
the  giving  of  the  gifts.  He  writes  on  the  estimates  of  average  in¬ 
comes  and  the  social  motives  &  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  each  class.  His  conclusion  acclaims  the  socially  con¬ 
scious  upper  classes,  particularly  the  merchants  of  London,  who 
gave  generously  of  ^eir  money  to  the  poor. 

Jordan  is  well  aware  of  the  problems  involved  in  attempting 
a  statistical  approach  to  a  period  when  statistics  meant  nothing. 
He  takes  into  account  the  pitfalls  of  using  wills  which  are  the 
main  source  of  documentation  for  this  period.  In  fact,  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  method,  he  has  set  a  pattern  which  future  researchers 
might  well  benefit  in  following. 

In  his  chapter  on  public  acts  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  Jordan 


revises  some  of  the  old  ideas  by  staunchly  asserting  that  the  poor 
laws  of  Elizabeth  I  were  for  emergencies  and  were  not  put  into 
action  very  often  or  with  any  consistency.  It  was  private  charity, 
not  public,  that  made  the  difference  to  the  poor. 

Jordan  reveals  that  the  philanthropists  in  ten  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  London,  were  not  solely  geared  to  localism;  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  London  merchants,  who  were  breaking  away 
from  parochialism  toward  a  broader  view  of  England  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  This  book,  with  its  wealth  of  specific  incidents  and  consis¬ 
tent  attempts  to  view  the  whole  picture,  is  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  early  modern  England. 

(46)  THE  ANNUAL  BULLETIN  OF  HISTORICAL  LIT¬ 
ERATURE,  No.  XUII:  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  YEAR  1957, 
etk  Jean  lAndsay,  published  for  the  Historical  Association  by 
Routleage  &  Began  Paul,  1959,  57p,  paper,  50e,  is  a  useful  pub¬ 
lication,  in  which  the  17C  &  18C  are  covered  by  S.  H.  F.  Johnston 
on  pp.  23-25.  Among  the  publications  mentioned  there  are  some 
which  we  may  not  have  noted:  C.  H.  Mcllwain  &  P.  L.  Ward,  eds., 
LMmbarde's  ARCH  AEON,  OR  A  DISCOURSE  UPON  TCNE 
VUURTS  OF  JUSTICE  IN  England  (Harvard  UJ*.,  f5);  1.  G. 
Philip,  ed.,  vols.  II  &  III  of  JOURNAL  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  LUKE 
SCOUT-MASTER-GENERAL  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
1643-4  (Oxon.  Rec.  Soc,  15s);  voL  III  of  the  HfllS  Report  on  the 
FINCH  MSS  (H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  75s),  on  the  year  1691; 

J.  G.  Pocock,  THE  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION  &  THE  FEU¬ 
DAL  LAW  (Cambridge  UP  30) — 17C  historiography;  A.  M.  Ever- 
itt,  THE  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  OF  KENT  IN  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  (Leicester  U.P.,  10s,  6d;  THE  COMMITTEE  AT  STAF¬ 
FORD,  1643-5,  ed.  D.  H.  Pennington  &  I.  A.  Roots  (Staffs.  Rec. 
Soc.);  A.  H.  Woolrych,  “The  Good  Old  Cause  &  the  Fall  of  the 
Protectorate.”  CAMB.  HIST.  JOURN.,  Sept.,  1957.;  C.  Wilson, 
PROFIT  &  POWER:  A  STUDY  OF  ENGLAND  &  THE  DUTCH 
WARS  (Longmans,  25s);  G.  R.  Cragg,  PURITANISM  IN  THE 
PERIOD  OF  THE  GREAT  PERSECUTION,  1660-88  (Camb.  U. 
P.,  45s). 

(46)  SAINTS  IN  ARMS:  PURITANISM  &  DEMOCRACY 
IN  CROMWELL’S  ARMY,  by  Leo  F.  Solt.  Stanford  Univ.  Press, 
1969  (London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press) ;  (Stanford  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory,  Economics,  &  Political  Science,  XVIII) ;  160p,  $4: — ^An 
analysis  of  the  political  &  related  ideas  of  the  New  Model  Army’s 
chaplains  has  long  been  needed  &  Solt  satisfies  that  need,  treat¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  Baxter,  Dell,  Saltmarsh,  Peters,  Erbury,  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Pinnell,  etc.,  as  well  as  tBat  of  Sprigge,  Webster,  Cradock, 
Symonds,  Collier,  Powell,  &  Denne  as  far  as  evidence  is  extant. 
According  to  the  blurb  on  the  dustjacket  these  men  emphasized 
authority,  millenarianism,  sainthood,  grace,  anarchy  (sic),  and 
power  more  than  their  opposites,  liberty,  separatism,  equality, 
covenant,  elective  polity,  &  fundamental  law.  Because  they  did 
so,  Solt  regards  them  as  undemocratic.  But  he  admits  that  they 
were  democratic  in  three  other  polarities,  supporting  unity,  mix¬ 
ed  govenunent,  and  the  masses  against  uniformity,  iralicy,  & 
classes.  (On  looking  into  the  text  one  learns  that  by  “anarchy” 
Solt  meant  that  the  chaplains  were  not  partisans  of  visible  forms 
of  church  government:  they  were  “spiritual  anarchists”). 

In  covering  so  many  men,  Solt  has  bitten  off  so  much  that  he 
is  prone  to  simplify;  nevertheless  his  analysis  is,  in  general, 
sound.  He  is  undoubt^y  correct  in  contending  that  there  was  in 
Puritanism,  even  in  these  Army  chaplains,  a  strong  strain  of  au¬ 
thoritarianism.  He  proves  it  beyond  any  doubt.  That  it  needed 
proof  may  be  queried:  it  is  a  commonplace  that  Puritanism  in 
Massachusetts  was  authoritarian,  that  the  rule  of  the  Mojor  Gen¬ 
erals  under  Cromwell  was  authoritarian,  that  even  Milton  moved 
toward  forcing  men  to  be  free. 

Solt’s  focus  is  on  another  matter  however:  he  challenges  what 
he  alleges  to  be  “the  widely  held  view  that  sees  in  Puritanism  the 
fountainhead  of  democratic  thought.”  He  asserts  that  this  is  “the 
prevailing  interpretation”  given  by  scholars;  “for  example,  Win- 
throp  H.  Hudson  .  .  .  James  H.  Nichols  .  .  .  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse 
.  .  .  Reinhold  Niebuhr  .  .  .  Joseph  Frank,”  though  admitting  that 
Woodhouse  sees  that  “Puritanism  has  authoritarian  implications 
as  well.”  One  looks  in  vain  for  any  quotations  from,  or  r^erences 
to,  these  scholars’  works  to  substantiate  this  allegation  about  this 
“prevailing  interpretation.”  No  doubt  one  could  isolate  a  few 
statements  in  the  authors  mentioned  which  give  some  plausibility 
to  this  contention,  but  the  fact  soon  becomes  clear  t^t  Solt  is 
knocking  down  a  straw  man  which  he  fabricate  himself.  Wood- 
house  is  well  aware  that  in  the  Army  Debates  “the  most  extreme 
forces  of  Puritanism,  BOTH  DEMOCRATIC  &  ANTI-DEMO¬ 
CRATIC”  were  arrayed  against  Parliamentary  sovereignty,  for 
example.  And  far  from  contending  that  Puritanism  or  Levellerism 
in  particular  were  a  “fountainhead  of  democratic  thought,”  Frank 
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shows  extreme  caution:  without  the  Levdlera  “the  history  of 
Western  democratic  ideas  would  have  been  somewhat  different”; 
they  helped  “to  channel  the  nacent  ft  amorphous  democratic  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  17C  in  the  direction  of  those  ideological  way  stations 
through  which  it  moved  in  the  three  following;  centuries.”  Frank 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  Leveller  contribution  to  the  history  of 
modem  ideas  may  be  broken  down  into  four  elements— optimism, 
secularism,  rationalism,  ft  pragmatism.  This  is  far  from  making 
Puritanism  a  “fountainhead  of  democratic  thought.”  Solt  con¬ 
tends  that  the  eloquence  of  Leveller  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Putoey 
debates  “has  led  to  a  tendency  to  reg;ard  the  political  ft  religious 
ideas  set  forth  there  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  Puritan  move¬ 
ment,  or,  more  particularly  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  New  Model 
Army.  This  interpretation  has  prevailed  for  many  decades  .  .  .” 
On  the  contrary,  recent  scholars  have  shown  due  caution:  Lil- 
burne,  states  M.  A.  Gibb  in  her  JOHN  LILBURNE,  despite  its 
subtitle,  A  CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRAT,  “may  be  considered  a  pi¬ 
oneer  of  modem  Anglo-Saxon  democracy  PROVIDED  WE  DO 
NOT  PUSH  THE  IDEA  TOO  PAR.”  Haller  and  Davies  in  their 
LEVELLER  TRACTS  refrain  from  any  strong;er  statement  than 
that  the  Levellers'  ideas  of  g;ovemment  were  a  “foreshadowing  of 
the  momentous  future.”  According  to  J.  W.  Allen  in  his  ENG¬ 
LISH  POLITICAL  THOUGHT,  “there  was  inherent  in  Puritan¬ 
ism,  a  tendency  toward  belief  in  a  radically  undemocratic  type  of 
theocracy  ....  Far  from  living  civic  freedom,  Puritans  .  .  . 
tended  to  desire  power  to  compel  others  to  accept  or  submit  to 
their  own  valuations.”  A  check  of  textbooks  on  Stuart  history 
used  currently  in  English  schools  ft  colleges  (e.g.  M.  M.  Reese, 
THE  TUDORS  ft  STUARTS),  though  they  proved  up-to^ate  in 
contents,  reveal  nothing  of  Solt’s  “prevailing  interpretation.”  J. 
R.  Tanner  in  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONFLICTS  goes 
no  further  than  to  assert  that  Cromwell  was  mortal  ft  the  ideal 
of  constitutional  government  was  immortal  ft  found  fresh  incar¬ 
nation  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  Restoration.  There  is  no 
breath  of  the  “prevailing  interpretation”  in  Georg;e  Mosse's  per¬ 
ceptive  THE  HOLY  PRETENCE.  If  one  goes  back  to  1916  to 
Pease’s  LEVELLER  MOVEMENT  one  does  find  a  g;uarded 
statement,  “we  can  set  down  as  fairly  certain  the  influence  of 
their  democracy  ....  the  Levellers  taught  ft  inspired  by  their 
example  the  radicalism  that  has  been  an  undercurrent  in  English 
politics  from  the  American  Revolution  to  our  own  day.”  As  evi¬ 
dence  Pease  cites  the  high  opinion  of  Lilbume  held  by  the  19C 
radical,  William  Hone,  who  published  ft  disseminated  widely  va¬ 
rious  Leveller  tracts.  Clearly  Leveller  ideas  were  at  least  a  source 
if  not  the  fountainhead  of  democratic  agitation  ft  propaganda. 
One  may  safelv  agrree  with  D.  B.  Robertson  in  THE  RELIGIOUS 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  LEVELLER  DEMOCRACY:  “English  de¬ 
mocracy  is  definitely  indebted  to  THE  PIONEERING  EXPLO¬ 
RATIONS  of  the  Levellers  in  Cromwell’s  Army,”  or  with  A.  D. 
Lindsay:  “Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  gret  behind  the  theo- 
logrical  language  of  these  documents  (.  .  .  Putney  Debates)  will 
see  how  profound  those  democratic  ideas  are,  how  real  ft  concrete 
ft  recurring  is  the  situation  which  g;ives  rise  to  them.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  Solt  has  distorted  his  valuable  and  judicious 
analysis  of  the  ideas  of  the  Army  chaplains  by  putting  them  into 
this  shaky  framework  of  dubious  allegration  ft  that  the  need  to 
clear  that  framework  away  has  not  left  space  for  a  proper  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  otherwise  excellent  features  of  this  book.  For  a 
sound  statement  of  the  Puritan’s  impact  on  politics,  see  Alan 
Simpson,  PURITANISM  IN  OLD  ft  NEW  ENGLAND,  pp.  111- 
13.  and  John  Marlowe,  THE  PURITAN  TRADITION,  chapter 

rv. 

“EPISCOPACY  &  GODLY  DISCIPLINE,”  hv  W.  M.  Lamont. 
JOVRN  OF  ECCL  HIST  10(1959,  71-89: — The  Eraetian  triumph 
of  Ap.  tt,  1848,  ehould  be  identified  vnth  the  breakdown  of  the 
identification  of  moral  reform  with  etriet  “godly  discipline^  The 
exclusivist  views  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  revolted  such  MP^s 
as  Prynne,  who  had  constitutional  objections  to  theocracy.  (Emer¬ 
son) 

(47)  17C  AMERICA:  ABSTRACTS  OP  PERIODICAL  AR¬ 
TICLES  PREPARED  BY  HARRISON  T.  MESEROLE,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Univ. 

“The  CONCEPT  OF  DEMOCRACY  tn  Colonial  Political 
Thought^’  by  Roy  N.  Lokken.  WM  &  MARY  Q,  18(1959),  588-80: 
— A  more  conmneing  definition  of  DEMOCRACY  applicable  to 
colonial  American  political  institutions  can  be  reached  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  democracy  current  in  colonial  America. 

“Delirium  of  DICTIONARIES”  by  W.  H.  Blumenthal.  AMER. 
BK.  COLLECTOR,  10:2(1969),  9-15:— Comment  on  English  ft 
American  dictionaries,  including  those  by  Bulloker,  1616,  Cock- 
eram,  1623  ft  1626,  ft  Edw.  Phillips,  1668. 


“Robert  LIVINGSTONE  (1854-1728),  .  .  .  &  his  Papers”  by 
L.  H.  Leder.  PA.  HIST,  28(1958),  5-14: — A  Scot’s  key  role  tn 
Anglo-Iroquois  relations.  On  pp.  15-28,  a  sketch  of  the  Iroquois 
by  P.  Wallace  &  Livingston  Indian  Records,  pp.  29-240,  ed.  Leder. 

PENN.  “Wm  Penn  ft  the  Socianians”  by  V.  Buranelli.  PA. 
MAGAZINE  OP  HIST,  ft  BIOG.,  133(1969),  369-81:— P’s  per¬ 
sonal  duel  with  Thos  Firmin  ft  Henry  Hedworth;  his  denial  of 
Socinianism;  his  assaults  on  censurers  &  praisers  of  what  they 
took  to  be  Socinianism. — “The  Swedes’  Letter  to  Wm  Penn,”  by 
C.  A.  Weslager.  Ibid,  90-94: — A  1697  letter  from  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  river  in  appreciation  of  P’s  efforts  on  their  behalf; 
with  commentary. — “Penn’s  Charter  of  Property  of  1702”  by  E.  B. 
Bronner.  PA.  HIST,  24(1967),  267-92:— A  newly  discovered  MS 
of  P’s_  charter  from  Chas.  II;  with  commentary. 

“Sir  Edmund  PLOWDEN  <6  the  New  Albion  Charter,  1882- 
1785”  bv  E.  C.  CaHer  &  C.  Lewis,  PA.  MAG.  OF  HIST.  &  BIOG., 
188(1959),  150-79: — An  account  of  petitions  for  the  Charter,  its 
grunt  by  Chas.  I,  1884;  its  history  &  relation  to  other  17C  Crown 
Charters  in  America. 

“The  PILGRIMS  ft  their  Harbor,”  by  D.  B.  Rutman.  WM  ft 
MARY  0.  17(1960),  164-182: — How  ft  why  the  Ma3^ower’3  pas¬ 
sengers  chose  Plymouth. 

POWLE.  David  B.  Quinn,  “Notes  by  a  Pious  Colonial  Inves¬ 
tor,  1808-1810,”  WM.  &  MARY  Q,  18(1959),  551-555 :— Memo¬ 
randa,  Latin  poems,  letters,  tracts,  medical  recipes,  by  Sir  Stephen 
Powle. 

“.TORN  TATHAM,  alias  Grav,”  by  H.  H.  Bisbee.  PA.  MAG. 
OP  HIST  ft  BIOG,  133(1959),  263-64 :— Brief  life  of  J.  T.,  erst^ 
while  Benedictine  monk,  who  took  the  name  John  Gray  after  the 
Titus  Oa^  furor.  Having  purchased  land  from  Penn,  T  sailed 
for  America  1686.  The  MSS  inventories  of  his  estate  are  discuss¬ 
ed  in  tha  article,  pp.  266-70,  bv  L.  V.  Given. 

“EDWARD  TAYIjOR’s  ’Artificiall  Man,”  by  R.  B.  Hodges. 
AMER  LIT,  21(1959).  78-7: — Source  for  allusion  is  Albertus 
Magnus.— “An  EDWARD  TAYIXIR  MS  BOOK,”  by  F.  E.  X. 
Murvhy.  AMER  LIT,  81(1959),  188-9:— A  2nd  MS  book  comes  to 
light. 

“17C  India  through  French  Eyes,”  by  G.  A.  Rothrock.  HIS¬ 
TORIAN,  22(1960),  163-84: — Travel  accounts  by  Linschoten,  Py- 
rard.  Mocquet,  Tavernier,  etc. 

“Early  American  WHALING,”  by  W.  R.  Palmer.  HISTOR¬ 
IAN,  22(1959),  1-8: — Early  Englishmen’s  interest  in  &  accounts 
of  whaUng  in  America. 

“The  Earliest  Poems  of  EDWARD  TAYLOR,”  by  Donald  E. 
Stanford.  AM  LIT  32  (May  60)  136-161: — Texts  of  hitherto  un- 
nublished  poems  by  or  probably  bv  T  from  MSS  in  the  Redwood 
Librsrv  ft  Athenaeum,  Newport  R.  I.  (ARMSTRONG) 

Robert  Henson.  “Form  &  Content  of  the  PURITAN  FUNER¬ 
AL  ELEGY.”  AM  LIT  82(Mar  80),  11-27: — Examines  the  con¬ 
ventional  contents  of  the  typical  elegy:  reference  to  the  vocation, 
sanctification.  A’C  of  the  dead  A  evaluates  the  genre.  (Abstract  by 
Ran  ARMSTRONG.  LEHIGH). 

“FEDWARDl  TAYT/lR’s  “Sacramental  Meditation  Six,”  by 
Norman  S.  Grabo.  EXPLICATOR  18(Ap  60)40: — The  meditation 
poems  proceed  from  the  doctrine  expounded  in  accompansnng  sac- 
r«ment-day  sermons,  not  from  the  sanctioning  Scriptural  text. 
McNamara’s  charge  clumsiness,  17(Oct  68),  is  thus  unjust. 

SECTION  VI:  BOOK  CCHXECTING:  PRINTING:  LIBRARIES 

(48)  A  T.TST  OP  SCHOLARSHIP  ON  THE  17C  BY  JAMES 
M.  OSBORN.  Yale  University.  (It  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  vm  continue  our  practice  of  occasionally  printing  lists  of 
work  bu  varticular  scholars  with  the  mihlications  of  the  origina- 
tor  X.  first  editor  of  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  NEWS- 
T.ETTER,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  SCN.  Osborn  also  founded 
the  Index  Sonety  which  got  WING  published.  He  did  the  section  on 
“TAterary  Historians  &  Antiguaries”  in  CBEL,  II,  892-982;  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee  for  the  Yale  edition 
of  the  POLITICAL  POEMS  OF  RESTORATION  ENGLAND. 
He  has  been,  uwricina  in  the  18C  and  his  WHYTHORNE  AUTO- 
PtOGRAPHY  will  be  vublished  by  Clarendon  Press  this  autumn 
His  editing  of  Spence’s  ANECDOTES  OF  BOOKS  AND  MEN 
for  the  same  vress  now  occupies  him. 

Osborn's  DRYDEN  PACTS  ft  PROBLEMS,  1940,  is  too  well 

known  to  call  for  description  here.  - “Edmond  Malone  &  the 

Dryden  Ahnanac  Story,”  PQ,  17 (Jan.  88),  84-88: — The  story, 
traced  by  E.  N.  Hooker  to  Samuel  Rowland  (1808),  was  known  to 
Malone  ( as  he  recorded  in  additions  for  a  second  edition  of  his 
Life  of  Dryden)  in.  JESTS  TO  MAKE  YOU  MERRY  by  Dekker 
A  Wilkins.  1807,  STC  8541. (The  story,  in  essence:  Lady  to  gen¬ 
tleman:  “Would  I  toere  your  book.”  He  repKes,  “I  wish  you  were.” 
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She:  “What  book  would  you  have  mef”  “An  almanae’*  Whyf” 
Because  I  would  have  a  new  one  every  year.”) - ^“Thomas  Stan¬ 

ley’s  Lost  REGISTER  OF  FRIENDS,”  YALE  LIBRARY  GA¬ 
ZETTE,  32  (Ap.  68),  1-26:— BIOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  men¬ 
tions  “A  Register  of  Friends,  in  Verse.  By  Tho.  Stanley,”  but  it 
was  believed  lost  until  in  1957  Osborn  discovered  a  fair  copy  in  a 
MS  chiefly  occupied  by  economic  tracts.  The  REGISTER  is  a 
series  of  poems  consisting  of  366  lines  of  verse  devoted  to  the  ideal 
of  amieitia  and  addressed  to  his  tutor  Wm.  Fairfax,  his  uncle 
Wm.  Hammond,  the  dramatist  Jas.  Shirlev,  John  Hall  of  Durham, 
Richard  Lovelace,  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  [Robert?]  Bowman,  and 
(the  longest  one)  Sir  Edward  Sherburne.  “Thanks  to  Stanley’s 
celebration  of  these  friends  &  friendships,  we  have  •  ,  .  fresh  in¬ 
formation  about  him  &  9  other  17C  worthies,  as  well  as  a  vivid 
reminder  of  the  intellectual  life  that  survived  in  Cavalier  circles.” 
The  article  includes  the  poems. 

- “Macdonald^e  Bibliography  of  Dryden”  MP,  S9(Feb.  Ut), 

Sl.f-SJ9: — “emivently  successful  as  a  reference  book  but  dieap- 

vointing  as  a  bibliography.”  - ^“Macdonald’s  Bibliography  of 

Dryden:  An  Annotated  Check  List  of  Selected  American  Libra¬ 
ries,”  MP,  39(1941),  69-98.  197-212: — Locations  where  scholars 
can  find  copies  of  the  600-odd  works  listed  by  Macdonald — notes, 
additions,  and  corrections, 

- “Reflections  on  Narcissus  Duttrell  (1657-17SX),”  BOOK 

COLLECTOR,  Spring.  1957.  pp,  S~15 :—Our  foremost  debt  to  him 
is  as  a  collector  of  what  miaht  otherwise  have  perished.  His  ary- 
notations  in  the  two  POPISH  PLOT  CATALOGUES  contain 
much  of  potential  usefulness  to  historians  <6  bibliographers;  e.g. 
the  attempt  to  arrange  items  in  chronological  order.  Malone 
bought  SI  composite  volumes  which  L  had  collected  &  they  became 
the  fmindation  of  the  Malone  collection.  L  recorded  the  price  & 
the  dates  of  publication  on  the  works  in  his  extraordinary  and 
extensive  collections:  Osborn  has  assembled  this  information  from 
over  S.soo  items  &  will  eventually  publish  them  in  chronological 
order.  They  have  already  yielded  over  50  items  not  in  Wina.  Lut- 
trelVs  tremendous  compilation  misnamed  BRIEF  RELATION 
OF  STATE  AFFAIRS  needs  annotation,  a  study  of  its  sources, 
etc.:  so  do  his  other  MS  compilations:  “we  stand  more  in  his  debt 
than  anu  aenerntion  before  our  time.” 

- THE  TIMES,  Nov.  17,  1958.  recorded  Osborn’s  discovery 

of  “Benedick’s  Song  in  MUCH  ADO”  (V.  ii:  “The  god  of  love,” 
etc.).  It  consists  of  6  quatorzains  of  14  lines,  by  William  Elderton, 
whose  “ale-crammed  nose”  may  have  helped  to  inspire  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Bardolnh.  The  MS  is  described  in  Report  10  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  MSS  Commission  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Braye. 

- “Ben  Jonson  &  the  Eccentric  Lord  Stanhope,”  TLS,  Jan. 

4,  1957,  p.  16:— Charles  Stanhope,  tnd  baron  Stanhope,  wrote 
curious  marginalia  in  three  volumes  now  in  the  Folger,  as  reported 
in  ADAMS  MEMORIAL  STUDIES,  pp.  785-80t,  by  G.  P.  V.  Ak- 
rig  a.  Oshom  reports  on  the  annotations  in  a  1610  folio  of  Ben  Jen¬ 
son's  WORKS:  the  somewhat  mad  seribblings  deal  with  Jonson's 
income,  suggest  that  Donne  supplanted  Jonson  in  the  favor  of 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  mention  Shakespeare,  and  deserve  ade¬ 
quate  consideration. 

Review  of  Vol.  I  of  the  Hooker-Swedenberg  ed.  of  THE 
WORKS  OP  JOHN  DRYDEN,  PQ,  36(Jul.  67),  368-361:— “a 
landmark  in  Restoration  studies.” - ^“The  First  History  of  Eng¬ 

lish  Poetry,”  pp.  230-250  in  POPE  &  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 
(ESSAYS  PRESENTED  TO  GEORGE  SHERBURN) :— “Quel- 
ques  Remarques  Hist:  sur  les  poets  Anglois”  in  a  MS  written  by 
Joseph  Spence  seems  to  have  been  writtm  on  the  Continent  about 
1732-3  probably  as  a  consequence  of  his  being  appointed  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  He  says  nothing  about  “schools”  of  poets. 
He  organized  according  to  centuries,  shows  an  awareness  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  He  accuses  Donne  of  “une  puerile  affectation  de  dire 
quelque  chose  de  beau,”  but  praises  Suckling’s  pure  genius.  Spence 
also  planned  a  “Poetical  Dictionary.”  (The  complete  text  of  the 
history  is  given  and  includes  mention  of  “n6tre  Age  Augustaine,” 
which  began  with  the  Restoration  and  included  Waller  &  Cowley: 
“Milton,  le  Prince  de  tous  nos  poetes,  4toit  de  ces-ci.  Pour  ne  par- 
ler  point  de  ses  autres  ouvrages,  son  Epique  surpasse  par  la  gran¬ 
deur  de  la  mati^re,  les  chef-d’oeuvres  d’Homere  &  de  Virgile.  Son 
sujet  est  presque  tout  surnaturel,  Ses  personnages  humains 
memes  sont  hors  de  la  nature,  comme  nous  la  voyons  k  present. 
Tout  cela  ressent  trop  le  mauvais  goQt  des  Italians.  Mais  il  y  a 
tant  de  magnificence,  &  tant  de  simplicity  ou  il  faut,  dans  son 
poeme,  qu’il  est  admirable,  meme  dans  ses  erreurs.”  Dryden,  sa¬ 
tire,  and  the  dramatists  are  also  given  extensive  treatment.) 

Lawrence  Witten,  “James  Marshall  Osborn,”  THE  BOOK 
COLLECTOR,  Winter,  1959,  3-16: — The  Osborn  Collection  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  scholar's  accumulation  of  source  materials  with  stress 


on  “evidential  value.”  Its  varied  sources  include  about  two-thirds 
of  Percy  Dobell's  stock  of  17C  &  18C  MSS  in  1937.  The  contents 
include  the  Braye  Lute  Book  with  Benedick's  song  (See  above); 
Nicholas  Bacon,  THE  RECREATIONS  OF  HIS  AGE;  a  political 
poem  THE  LION  &  THE  HART  and  THE  PATHS  TO  PARA¬ 
DISE,  both  unpublished;  &  the  autobiography  of  Tfwmas  Why- 
thome  (1528-96),  the  musician  who  published  the  first  book  of 
madrigals  in  England.  The  last  tells  of  W's  apprenticeship  to 
John  Heywood  &  is  the  first  ‘modem’  autobiography  in  English, 
There  are  about  150  poetical  MSS  of  the  17C,  including  poems  of 
Jonson,  Carew,  Randolph,  &  Corbet,  &  2  MS  volumes  of  Donne's 
verse.  Other  MSS  contain  over  1000  epigrams  by  Urquhart  (holo¬ 
graph);  the  epigrams  of  Sir  Aston  Cokayne;  a  tragicomedy,  THE 
CAPTIVE  LADY,  ca,  1610-50;  satires  &  lampoons  of  Restora¬ 
tion  wits;  LOYAL  POEMS  presented  to  James  II;  numerous  state 
papers  including  those  preserved  by  John  Brown,  Clerk  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  1660-80;  the  Gordonstoun  papers,  chiefly  about  Scots  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Civil  War;  letters  of  Cowley  (3),  Marvell  (3),  Daven- 
ant  (2);  papers  of  the  Pym  family  (35  items),  Hartlib  (15),  & 
Sir  Wm  Temple;  MSS  newsletters  spanning  the  17C;  the  finest 
collection  of  Luttrell  papers  outside  the  Codrington  Library.  The 
18C  bulks  largest  in  the  collection.  Much  of  the  material  has  been 
given  to  libraries.  Among  the  5000  books  are  one  bearing  St. 
Thomas  More’s  signature.  The  MSS  are  kept  in  some  80  liquor 
cartons  (sic)  and  two  chests,  mostly  on  deposit  in  Yale  library. 

Osborn’s  future  “Work  in  Progress”  will  embrace  publication 
of  17C  verse  never  previously  printed,  including  Urquhart  &  Cok- 
avne:  a  biographical  account  of  Luttrell  with  his  travel  diary;  a 
checklist  of  Luttrell  dates;  completion  of  a  Dryden  dictionary; 
and  a  book  on  Dryden  &  Shadwell  in  collaboration  with  David 
Vieth. 

(49)  RENAISSANCE  &  REFORMATION  IN  THE  LIBRA¬ 
RY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN:  A  DESCRIP¬ 
TION  OF  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS,  10  mimeographed  pages 
largely  prepared  by  Jack  A.  Clarke,  issued  by  the  U.  of  Wise. 
Library: — “The  materials  described  .  .  .  represent  only  the  high 
points  of  a  uniformly  strong  collection  in  the  Renaissance-Refor¬ 
mation  area.  The  Tank  collection  is  largely  theological;  “practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  printed  sermons  of  the  maior  Calvinist  preachers 
of  the  18C  are  represented  &  many  from  the  17C.  The  Montaubon 
Collection  contains  982  books  etc.  centering  on  French  Calvinism. 
The  library  also  has  over  2000  pamphlets,  15^7-1651,  concerned 
with  the  political,  economic,  &  religious  history  of  France  during 
tbe  16C  &  17C.  The  smaller  Hoyer  Collections  “represents  all  of 
the  major  currents  of  Lutheran  theology  from  the  inception  of  the 
Reform  movement  in  the  16C  to  the  Pietism  of  the  18C.  The  bulk 
of  the  ChuHtlibog  Collection  consists  of  standard  sets  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  the  17C  &  18C. 

(.601  PRINTING  IN  LONDON  FROM  1476  TO  MODERN 
TIMES:  COMPETITIVE  PRACTICE  &  TECHNICAL  INVEN¬ 
TION  IN  THE  TRADE  OP  BOOK  k  BIBLE  PRINTING,  PERI¬ 
ODICA!.  PRODUCTIONS,  JOBBING,  &c.  by  P.  M.  Handover. 
Harvard  Universitv  Press.  1960,  224n.  S4.76: — The  text  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  series  of  lectures  which  Miss  Handover  gave  at  St. 
Bride’s  Institute,  London,  under  the  aegis  of  the  University  of 
TiOndon,  Chanters  treat  The  Book  Trade  in  the  Sixteenth 
CentTiry;  A  the  17C;  'The  Bible  Patent:  'The  Periodical  Press: 
.Tohh’ng;  the  Decline  of  Book  Printing  in  London.  There  are  69 
illustrations.  One  need  not  be  a  specialist  to  understand  the  book. 

Printing  is  an  art.  At  first  it  flourished  in  England;  then 
standards  of  typography  &  production  declined  from  the  middle 
of  the  16C.  Government  restrictions  &  English  lack  of  taste  have 
been  blamed,  but  Handover  finds  the  chief  cause  to  be  willingness 
to  sacrifice  quality  to  moneymaking  and  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
Stationers’  Oompany  under  the  financial  organization  known  as 
the  Stook.  ‘“The  solution  would  have  been  to  permit  more  presses.” 
“Bv  1620  a  list  of  Stock  properties  contained  no  less  than  60  law¬ 
books,  all  the  classical  authors  &  texts  in  general  use.  all  the  pri¬ 
mary  educational  books,  works  of  such  broad  anneal  as  Foxe’s 
martyrs.  Stowe’s  CHRONICLES.  Tusser’s  HUSBANDRY,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pleasant  line  of  13  books  of  private  prayer,”  “In 
general  the  Stock  laid  a  dead  hand  on  all  initiative  in  publishing.” 
There  was  thus  no  incentive  to  raise  printing  or  typographical 
standards  and  there  was  .iustification  for  the  charge  made  by  the 
noet  Wither  that  the  whole  commonwealth  was  brought  into 
bondage;  there  were  a  few  “good”  stationers,  but  in  general  the 
Sto»k  wanted  only  books  which  would  have  a  rapid  turnover.  The 
restrictions  increased  with  a  Star  Chamber  decree  of  1637  and 
were  aggravated  in  the  16308  when  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
London  printing  presses  fell  into  the  control  of  3  men.  “Their 
consistent  policy  buttressed  the  effect  of  the  English  Stock,  & 
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they  reinforced  the  low  standards  that  passed  into  accepted  cur¬ 
rency  when  printing  was  freed  from  restrictions.  Their  supremacy 
did  not  mean  that  the  printers  in  general  acquired  more  power; 
Flesher,  Haviland  &  Young  considered  only  their  own  interest,” 
employing  cheap  labor,  pirating,  cramming  pages,  using  cheap 
paper,  etc.  By  1640  the  Stationers’  Company,  because  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Stock,  controlled  four  fifths  of  the  printing  houses  In  London; 
printing  was  established  in  Cambridge  &  existed  in  Oxford.  But 
in  1641  the  printing  trade  was  freed  from  restrictions;  jobbing 
&  periodicals  began  to  flourish;  &  the  bookseller  Michael  Sparkes 
expressed  the  evils  of  monopoly  in  SCINTILLA,  OR  A  LIGHT 
BROKEN  INTO  DARK  WAREHOUSES. 

Sparkes  attacked  7  patents,  damning  wretched  production, 
ruthless  extermination  of  competition,  &  the  gap  between  costs 
and  the  selling  prices,  which  he  states.  His  rebellion  had  consid¬ 
erable  success,  partly  because  during  the  Civil  War  period  & 
the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth,  important  matters  were  de¬ 
cided  by  committees,  &  he  £  his  friends  often  sat  on  them.  In 
general  printing  continued  to  be  of  poor  quality,  but  the  reason 
now  was  that  “this  was  an  age  of  popular  &  cheap  books  A  tracts, 

&  such  work  tends  tr  he  poorly  produced  at  any  period.”  Pocket- 
size  books  were  in  deuand  &  required  new  type  sizes;  periodicals 
A  jobbing  created  new  demands  for  men  A  equipment.  There  was 
more  work  than  the  printing  houses’s  could  handle;  so  work  had 
to  be  done  at  top  speed.  Parliament  A  Cromwell  resorted  to  re¬ 
strictive  measures  in  1649,  1652,  A  1655;  but  the  number  of  mas¬ 
ter  printers  doubled  since  1637;  the  English  Stock  declined;  A 
John  Field  A  Henry  Hills,  “neither  of  whom  cared  a  straw  for 
the  Company’s  interests,”  were  appointed  Printers  to  the  Protec¬ 
tor. 

The  above  outline  should  suffice  to  reveal  the  nature  A  quality 
of  Handover’s  work:  little  in  it  is  new;  its  value  lies  in  bringing 
together  into  one  account  what  has  usually  been  treated  separate¬ 
ly.  The  account,  as  noted  above,  continues  far  beyond  the  point 
where  we  left  it. 

The  chapter  on  the  Bible  Patent  is  of  outstanding  merit,  again 
because  it  assembles  A  attractively  presents  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
formation  about  diverse  fields — special  problems,  the  reasons  for 
the  patent,  rising  production  costs,  etc.,  particularly  the  work  of 
Robert  Barker  A  Bonham  Carter  A  their  struggles  over  the  pat¬ 
ent,  A  the  Revolutionists’  opposition  to  the  monopoly.  "Of  all  mo¬ 
nopolies,”  cried  John  Lilburne,  that  of  the  Bible  is  the  “most  wick¬ 
ed  and  intolerable.”  Also  noteworthy  is  the  career  of  Henry  Hills, 
successively  printer  to  the  army,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Protector, 
the  revived  Rump,  the  revived  Army,  the  Committee  of  Safety; 

A  then  Stationer  to  Charles  II.  With  the  accession  of  James,  Hills 
hurriedly  became  a  Roman  Catholic  A  gained  new  profits  by  pub¬ 
lishing  Jesuit  schoolbooks.  But  he  was  ousted  with  James  II  A 
the  “Bloodless  Revolution”  led  to  a  mob’s  setting  fire  to  the  King’s 
Printing  House.  Hills  lost  his  stock  A  equipment  A  fled  abroad. 

We  lack  space  to  deal  with  the  illuminating  accounts  of  the 
periodical  press  A  jobbing  or  to  go  beyond  reminding  readers  that 
this  volume  contains  59  illustrations  illustrative  of  types  A  title- 
pages. 

David  T.  Pottinger,  THE  FRENCH  BOOK  TRADE  IN  THE 
ANCIEN  REGIME,  1500-1791.  Harvard  UP,  1958,  treats  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  trade  in  a  manner  more  thorough  &  scholarly  than 
Handover’s  similar  but  popular  treatment  of  the  English  trade. 

(51)  DR  WILLIAMS’S  LIBRARY.  A  happy  side  of  editing  a 
newsletter  is  the  exchange  of  publications.  We  have  recently  made 
such  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Williams’s  Library.  DR  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  &  HIS  LIBRARY  by  Stephen  Kay  Jones,  35p  (paper), 
2  shillings  (Friends  of  the  Library,  Inaugural  Lecture),  Cam¬ 
bridge:  Heffer,  1948: — The  Library  opened  its  doors  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1729:  it  contained  Williams’  own  books  A  a  large  collection 
which  he  had  bought  from  William  Bates,  a  Presbyterian  divine 
who  held  the  living  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West  under  Cromwell, 
became  a  royal  chaplain  to  Charles  II,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
2000  ejected  ministers  of  1662,  A  died  in  1699.  “Whatever  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  finer  A  more  polite  sort  of  literature  was  moat  g^'nteful 
to  him,”  said  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  encomium. 

Williams,  a  self^ducated  Welshman  of  plebeian  origins,  was 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Dublin  for  20  years.  In  1675  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  wealthy  widow  A  two  years  later  became  a  preacher  in 
London.  By  1702  he  was  acknowledged  leader  of  the  dissenters, 
Dunton  described  him  as  a  rich  man  who  preached  well.  Fox  as 
“the  greatest  bundle  of  pride,  affectation  A  ill  manners.”  Wil¬ 
liams’  bequest  for  a  library  was  rather  inadequate,  but  Defoe’s 
MEMOIRS  OF  .  .  .  DANIEL  WILLIAMS  stimulated  other  gifts. 
The  result  is  the  present  Library  on  Gordon  Square,  rich  in  17C 
pamphlets,  mss  connected  with  Baxter  A  Drury,  the  minutes  of 


the  Westminster  aSbembly,  A  a  great  collection  of  Nonconformist 
l)oolcs* 

RICHARD  BAXTER  &  PHILIP  DODDRIDGE:  A  STUDY 
IN  TRADITION  by  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall  (Friends  of  the  Library, 

5th  Lecture,  1951),  was  published  by  Oxford  Press  in  1951  (33p. 

3s  6d,  paper) : — In  the  18C  Baxter  was  remembered  for  Bcueter- 
ianism,  the  doctrine  allegedly  invented  by  Occam,  that  God  has 
predestined  a  small  number  of  persons  to  salvation  A  has  willed 
salvation  for  all  the  rest,  providing  for  them  the  necessary  means 
but  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  use  or  refuse  them.  Doddridge  [A 
before  him  Milton]  held  this  view.  Baxter,  followed  by  D  was 
eager  for  Christian  unity  A  consequently  impatient  with  doctrinal 
phrases  A  tests  which  divide,  &  concerned  for  the  “Heart-work  A 
Heaven-work”  which  already  unite  in  Christian  experience.  B  ad¬ 
vocated  making  “no  larger  a  Profession  necessary  than  the  Creed 
A  Scriptures.” 

Dr  Williams’s  Library:  Occasional  Paper  No.  2:  A.  G.  MAT¬ 
THEWS’  WALKER  REVISED:  SUPPLEMENTARY  INDEX 
OP  “INTRUDERS”  A  OTHERS,  compiled  by  Charles  E.  Sur- 
man.  Dr.  Williams’s  Trust,  14  Gordon  Square,  London  WCl, 
1956,  3s.  9d,  23p  (Paper): — A.  G.  Matthews’  twin  volumes,  CA- 
LAMY  REVISED  and  WALKER  REVISED  are  indispensable  to 
every  student  working  on  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  mid-17C. 
WALKER  REVISED  (Clarendon  Press,  1948),  the  2nd  vol.  of 
these  clerical  biographies  has  a  limited  index  which  lists  only  the 
names  of  Sufferers.  About  4000  names  of  Ejected  ministers  & 
others^  are  not  indexed.  In  more  than  1500  cases  additional  or  re¬ 
vised  information  is  given  about  men  who  have  separate  biograph¬ 
ical  articles  in  CALAMY  REVISED.  This  index  makes  this  in¬ 
formation  findable.  Thus  there  are  two  page  references  for  Wm 
Ames,  1  for  T.  Gill,  6  for  Hugh  Peters.  A  separate  unprinted  in¬ 
dex  of  places  in  WALKER  REVISED  has  been  put  on  file  in  Dr. 
Williams’s  Library. 

“JOHN  LOCKE’S  Books  &  Papers  for  his  own  University,” 
TLS,  Mar.  11,  1980  (by  Peter  iMlett): — Paul  Mellon  gave  11 
mss  &  885  books  to  Oxford.  Locke’s  annotations  in  them  illuminats 
his  relationship  with  Hobbes.  Though  L’s  work  is  replete  with 
quotations  from  others,  he  cites  Hobbes  only  once.  (Zwicky). 

•♦♦Catalogue  XXII  issued  by  William  H.  Schab  (602  Madison 
Ave,  NYC  22)  presents  Pine  and  Rare  Books  from  a  Ducal  Li¬ 
brary,  chiefly  from  the  15th  A  16C,  A  is  superbly  illustrated.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  only  copy  extant  of  an  unrecorded  edition 
of  VITA  ANTICHRISTI  AUREUM  OPUS  (Lyon.  1510-20)  in 
Latin,  French,  A  Italian,  24  leaves,  $4500.  Some  Miltonist  should 
investigate  BELIAL  by  Jacobus  Palladinus  de  Theramo,  who  de¬ 
scribes  the  process  of  an  action  brought  by  Satan  against  Christ. 
Belial  claims  that  his  rights  were  infring^  when  Christ  redeem¬ 
ed  souls  which  deserved  damnation,  but  Solomon,  the  judge,  rules 
in  favor  of  Christ.  But  Satan  puts  an  appeal  before  Joseph,  with 
Moses  representing  Christ,  A  again  Belial  loses,  though  one  con¬ 
cession  is  made:  after  the  Last  Judgment,  the  damned  will  be 
delivered  to  him  body  A  soul.  Often  reprint^,  this  work  is  listed 
in  Schab’s  catalogue  (illustrated  ed.  of  1481)  for  81800. 

♦♦♦  We  have  not  seen  the  following  but  would  welcome  a  re¬ 
view  or  description  of  any  of  them  from  anyone  who  has  access 
to  copies:  W.  J.  Harrison,  LIFE  IN  CLARE  HALL,  CAM¬ 
BRIDGE,  1658-1718  (Cambridge,  England:  Heffer,  about  1958). 

A  SUMMAR'i  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LOVELACE  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  JOHN  LOCKE  IN  THE  BOD¬ 
LEIAN  LIBRARY,  Oxford  UP,  1959. 

Francis  Wormald  A  C.  E.  Wright,  THE  ENGLISH  LIBRARY 
BEFORE  1700:  studies  in  its  history.  London,  Athlone  Press, 

1958. 

Commission  Internationale  d’Histoire  Eccl4siastiqne  Com- 
paree,  BIBLIOGRAPHIE  DE  LA  RfiFORME,  1450-1648,  ouv- 
rages  parus  de  1940  k  1955.  Leiden:  Brill,  vol.  I,  1958. 

Antoine  Adam,  SUR  LE  PROBLRME  RELIGIEUX  DANS 
LA  PREMIfcRE  MOITIfi  DU  XVIIe  SIftCLE.  Claredon  Press, 

1959. 

William  Ames,  AN  EXHORTATION  TO  THE  STUDENTS 
OF  THEOLOGY  .  .  .  1623,  tr.  from  Latin  into  English  by  Douglas 
Horton,  1958. 

Bedfordshire:  Elstow  Moot  Hall.  CATALOGUE  OP  AN  EX¬ 
HIBITION:  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  1599-1658.  Bedford,  1959. 

THE  PANSOPHIAE  DIATYPOSIS  OF  COMENIUS  A  ITS 
CONTINUATION,  ed.  G.  H.  Turnbull,  Prague,  1957.  PLANS  OP 
COMENIUS  FOR  HIS  STAYS  IN  ENGLAND:  TWO  AC¬ 
COUNTS  .  .  .  1641,  ed.  w.  introd.  by  G.  H.  Turnbull,  Prague, 
1958. 

THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON  LETTER-BOOK  OP  SIR  LEW¬ 
IS  DYVE,  1646-47,  ed.  H.  G.  Tibbutt.  Streatley,  Beds.,  1958. 
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Vol.  VI,  No*.  3  &  4.  Joindy  with  SCN,  $1A0  a  year;  $5.25  for 
fire  years,  payable  to  J.  Max  Patrick,  English  Department,  New  Yoric 
Unirersity,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

E«lited  by  Paul  W.  Blackford,  Western  Illinois,  and  Lawrence  V. 
Ryan,  Stanford.  Associate  editors:  Robert  W.  Ayres,  Georgetown, 
Philip  Damon,  Ohio  State,  James  R.  Naiden,  Lakeside  School,  J.  Max 
Patrick,  New  York,  and  lUchard  J.  Schoeck,  Notre  Dame.  Publication 
of  NLN  is  assisted  by  a  grant  from  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

(N32)  LATIN  IN  RENAISSANCE  POLAND.— Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Polish  gfovemment  and  of  scholars  in  Poland,  N- 
LN  has  received  a  number  of  recent  publications  in  Renaissance 
Latin. — Meander,  a  publication  of  Panstwowe  Wydawnictwo  Naw- 
kowe,  Warszawa,  offers  in  Rok  XIV  a  memorial  to  the  classical 
scholar  Zielinski,  with  a  bibliography  of  383  items.  Rok  XIII  pre¬ 
sents  a  bibliography  of  Renaissance  items  published  in  Poland 
in  1958.  Items  279-317  refer  to  Latin  materials.  Other  than  the 
items  noticed  below.  No.  279  is  a  notice  of  Janina  Abramowska- 
Koltuniakowa’s  article  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Vulgate 
text  to  the  poetical  periphrasis  of  Buchanan.  This  appeared  in 
Zeazyty  matUeowe  Univereytetu  ivt.  A.  Miekiewieza  w  Poznamin, 
1968,  no.  12,  37-67.  No.  286  is  an  article  by  Ryszard  Ganziniec, 
Ambroeii  Moibani  Carmen  paraenetieum,  Eos,  49  (1967)  166-69. 
No.  296  is  an  article  by  Casimir  Kumaniecki,  “II  Periodo  Italian© 
dell’opera  poetica  di  Filippo  Buonacorsi”,  Mondo  Antico  nel  Ri- 
nascimento,  Firenze,  1968,  66-73.  Item  301  refers  to  Georgius  Ag¬ 
ricola;  item  313  to  Erasmus  &  Kochanowski.  Reprints  of  the  oth¬ 
er  items  have  come  to  us,  &  are  noticed  _  below.  Antite- 
miusz,  Jezuiki  Dramdt  Scholwy,  edited  with,  introduction  by 
Jan  Dfirr-Durski,  a  Polish  translation  by  Leon  Joachi- 
mowicz,  assisted  by  Lidia  Winniczuk  (a  guarantee  of  quality), 
Warsaw,  1967,  pp.  234.  Alternate  title  is  Mors  PeeeaUms.  This 
is  one  of  series  of  productions  of  the  Collegium  Posnaniense 
cietatis  Jesu.  including  Drama  Comieum  Odostratoeles ;  T^goedia 
Faelieitas;  Philopater  Drama  Comico-Tragieum;  Eutropius,  Tra- 
goedia  de  Immunitate  Ecelesiarum;  Tragoedia  Mazariixus;  Tra- 
goedia  Belisarius;  and  a  variety  of  other  Latin  works.  Not  print¬ 
ed,  but  preserved  in  a  Ms.  at  Uppsala,  this  play  is  written  mostly 
in  Latin,  but  has  passages  in  Polish  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
audience,  but  doubtless  also  to  provide  something  for  the  younger 
boys  to  do.  The  cast  of  characters  reveals  the  need  to  get  each 
&  every  boy  in  the  school  into  the  act:  there  are  at  least  61  char¬ 
acters,  nlus  a  prologue,  &  several  choruses  !  The  length  is  2304 
lines;  about  400  are  in  Polish.  The  plot  is  scanty.  As  soon  as_An- 
tithemius  says.  Lex  est  mea  mihi  voluntas,  his  end  can  be  imagined. 
The  searching  of  Lidia  Winniczuk  has  provided  the  classical  par¬ 
allels  to  the  text  before  us.  Seneca  prorides  most  of  the  parallels, 
but  there  are  few  Senecan  lyrical  passages;  most  of  the  play  is 
in  iambic  trimeter.  By  line  1660  our  hero  is  dead:  we  read  Muti- 
latur  corpus  Antithemii  a  daemonibue.  This  engaging  scene  trans¬ 
cends  in  its  own  way  the  pathos  of  Seneca’s  portrayal  of  the 
father  of  Hippolytus  trriug  to  put  together  once  more  the  pieces 
of  his  dismembered  son.  Evidently  the  Jesuit  drama  could  1»,  & 
was  here,  a  hodge-podge  of  Senecan  lament  &  bombast,  medieval 
dialogues  of  the  soul  with  demons,  vernacular  prologues  and 
choruses,  ghoulish  action,  and  talking  cadavers.  I  suspect  the 
boys  enjoyed  it  hugely. 

Important  for  bibliography  is  an  article  by  Krokowski,^  just 
brought  to  my  attention,  “Studia  nad  Litcratura  Polsko-Lacinska 
w  Dziesiecioleciu  1946-64”,  Eos,  XLVII.  292-327.  The  titles  can 
be  useful,  even  to  those  ignorant  of  Polish. 

Krokowski  published  his  studies  on  Nicolaus  Hussorianus’ 
Carmen  De  Bisonte,  with  a  summary  of  the  text,  excerpts,  and 
sources  (Gratiusl,  in  two  places  &  two  languages.  In  Polish,  in 
Travaux  de  la  SoeiitS  des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres  de  Wroclaw, 
Series  A,  Nr.  66,  1969,  pn.  61.  The  brief  Italian  version  appeared 
in  II  Mondo  Antico  Ne  Rinasdmento,  Firenze,  1968,  9S'-106. 

An  old  item,  which  deserves  attention  once  more  because  its 
content  is  not  fully  indicated  by  the  title,  is  Krokowski’s  De  "Sep- 
tem  Sideribus”  quae  Nicolao  Copemico  vulgo  Tribuuntur,  Craco- 
viae,  1926.  no.  6  in  Arckiwum  ^logiezne  Polskiei  Akademji  Um- 
iei,  pp.  123.  The  six  chapters  ape  devoted  to  (1)  the  meaning  & 
style  of  the  "Seven  Stars”  attributed  commonly  to  Copernicus, 
(2)  the  Augustan  poets  imitated  by  the  author  of  the  “Septem 
Sidera.”  (3)  the  imitation  of  Horace  among  the  Latin  poets  of 
Poland  up  to  the  time  of  Sarbierius,  (4)  the  Protestant  parodies 
of  Horace  in  Germany,  Belgium,  A  Denmark,  (6)  the  Catholic 
parodies  of  Horace  by  Sarbierius  A  his  imitators,  especially  in 
Poland.  (6)  attribution  of  the  poems  to  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  or 
forty  Renaissance  Latin  i>oets  are  named  in  the  index. 


Krokowski’s  biography  of  the  poet,  humanist,  A  reformer 
Andreas  Tricesius,  Panstwowy  Instsrtut  Wydawniczy,  1964,  pp. 
136,  is  in  Polish.  Excerpts  A  titles  in  Latin  make  it  possible  for 
a  reader  unable  to  understand  Polish  to  gather  something  of 
Tricesius’  life.  This  was  evidently  a  precursor  to  the  magnum 
opus  which  eng;ages  our  attention,  the  edition  of  the  Carmina  of 
Tricesius,  Vol.  1  of  the  reformer’s  collected  works,  Wroclaw,  1968, 
pp.  710.  This  is  one  of  the  best  editions  of  a  Renaissance  Latin 
poet  I  know.  There  are  photographs  of  title  pa^s  A  Mss.,  • 
handlist  of  the  works,  vrith  locations  of  the  copies,  the  verses 
themselves  (along  with  a  dialo^e  of  Tricesius  inspired  heavily 
hy  Erasmus),  an  apparatus  criticus,  parallel  quotations  from  the 
ancient  classics,  a  collection  of  citations  of  other  people  who  refer 
to  Tricesius,  a  voluminous  historical  commentary  (alas,  mostly 
in  Polish),  a  Polish  translation,  and  index  of  proper  names  and 
of  loci  classici — all  sturdily  bound  in  the  format  of  the  series  of 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences.  Maete  virtutel 

Tricesius’  poetry  consists  of  verses  occasioned  by  marriages, 
publications  of  his  friends,  events  in  the  family  of  the  Polish 
monarch,  victories  over  the  Russians,  satires  against  prominent 
Catholic  churchmen,  epitaphs,  &  a  number  of  those  curious  A 
unlovely  productions  wherein,  say,  the  first  letter  of  each  line, 
or  the  first  letter  of  each  word  in  the  line,  is  printed  in  capitals, 
to  advert  the  attention  of  the  reader  that  in  these  capital  letters 
is  the  name  of  somebody  of  importance.  Almost  everybody  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  poems  is  a  Polish  national,  &  Tricesius’  horizon 
seems  not  to  have  stirred  beyond  his  native  land.  The  historical 
index  of  the  book  records  Erasmus  once,  Suliman  once,  but  not 
Buchanan,  More,  or  Pontanus.  The  problem  of  putting  Polish 
names  into  Latin  verse  seem  overwhelming  to  us,  but  daunted 
Tricesius  not  at  all;  there  are  hundreds  of  such  barbarous  words 
as  Sbororius,  for  Sborowski,  Safranecius,  for  Szafranca,  and 
Christoporscius  for  Krzysztoporski — ohe  iam  satis  est. 

The  index  to  classical  passages  which  parallel  Tricesius’  ex¬ 
pressions  is  interesting.  It  offers  several  hundred  notices  to  pas¬ 
sages  in  more  than  thirty  Latin  authors,  of  which  those  of  Vergril 
and  Horace  seem  more  numerous  than  the  others,  but  there  are 
citations  of  Lucretius,  Martial,  Lucan,  Catullus,  Cicero,  as  well  as 
Propertius,  Statius,  A  Valerius  Flaccus.  (JRN) 

(N33)  "The  Greek  Source  of  LORENZO  VALLA'S  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Aesop’s  Fables"  by  Chauncey  Finch.  CP  SS(Ap  80)  118- 
190: — By  examining  the  texts  of  Ambrosianus  91  and  Vat,  Pal. 
Gr.  122,  Finch  confirms  the  conclusion  of  Thomas  O.  Aehelis  (Cf. 
Munscher  Museum  II  8(1913)  289-78)  that  the  arrangement  of 
Aesop’s  Fables  in  Codex  Uii).  Lat.  886  represents  the  order  in 
which  Valla  copied  them.  (PWB) 

(N34)  “Phillipe  de  Cabassoles  on  Petrarch”  by  Ernest  H. 
Wilkins.  Sj^c  36  (Jan  60)  69-77: — Confining  himself  to  available 
data  (and  in  the  absence  of  letters  to  P  from  Phillipe  de  Cabas- 
soles,  Bishop  of  Cavaillon  and  later  cardinal)  WilMns  has  con 
structed  an  account  of  Phillipe’s  friendship  for  P,  who  knew 
Phillipe  at  Vaucluse  and  has  left  in  his  letters  some  account  of 
his  friendship  for  him.  (PWB) 

(N36)  "The  Identification  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Ovids  Fasti 
Known  to  HEINSIUS"  by  D.  E.  W.  Wormell.  Hermathena  18 
(May  59)  88-62: — Considers  the  textual  tradition  of  Ovids  Fasti, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  MSS  known  to  Heinsius  and  collated  by 
him;  they  are  58^  in  number,  55  of  which  can  be  identified  and  8 
of  which  (Patavinus  Primus,  Patavinus  Seeundus,  and  Patavinus 
Tertius)  await  identification.  (PWB) 

(N36)  PROSPECTUS  FOR  NEO^LATIN  SUPPLEMENT 
TO  STC.  The  possibility  of  a  Neo-Latin  supplement  to  the  Short- 
Title  Catalogue  was  discussed  at  Conference  6,  Neo-Latin  Studies, 
at  the  Decmber,  1969,  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  following  a  report  on  Neo-Latin  activities  at  St. 
Louis  University  given  by  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Ong,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  English  at  St.  Louis  University. 

The  reasons  urging  the  preparation  of  such  a  supplement 
which  emerged  from  the  discussion  were  the  following.  Excellent 
A  indispensable  though  it  is,  the  STC  in  its  present  state  A  in  its 
coming  augmented  revision  excludes  an  entire  body  of  works  by 
authors  from  the  British  Isles,  as  its  own  long  title  indicates:  A 
ShorUTxtle  Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Ei^lish  Books  Printed  Abroad,  1475-1810.  The 
English^  books  printed  abroad”  means  books  printed  abroad  in 
the  English  languag^e.  Anrihing  written  in  Latin  by  writers  from 
the  British  Isles  or  anything  of  theirs  translated  into  Latin  is 
excluded  from  the  ST’C  except  for  those  editions  which  happen  to 
be  printed  in  the^  British  Isles.  This  means  that  works  written 
in  Latin  or  put  into  Latin  by  their  authors  or  others  so  that 
they  would  be  reproduced  in  a  large  number  of  editions  A  thereby 
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exeit  a  proportionately  wider  influence  are  uniformly  under-rep¬ 
resented  in  the  STC. 

'lo  have  attempted  to  include  these  Latin  works  would  have 
complicated  editorial  difficulties  for  the  revised  STC  beyond 
measure,  iiut  the  consensus  at  the  Conference  on  Neo- Latin  Studies 
seemed  to  be  that  a  Neo-Latin  supplement  to  the  STC  might  well 
be  ieasioie  as  a  separate  volume. 

'liio  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  this  proposal  would 
conflict  with  the  sixteenth-century  short-title  list  ol  Latin  works 
undertaken  some  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lei¬ 
cester  rsradiier  ot  ifrown  University  and  Professor  Don  Cameron 
Allen  of  Johns  Hopkins,  now  in  the  keeping  of  Professor  Matthias 
A.  bnaaber  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  &  still  in  progress, 
ratner  Oiig  explained  that,  although  its  terminal  date  would  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  tne  sixteenth  century  to  match  the  terminal  date  of 
tiie  SfU  (A.D.  164U),  the  present  proposed  Neo-Latin  catalogue 
would  bo  a  lar  more  limited  project  tnrough  being  restricted  to 
autnors  from  Lngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &  hence  might  ad¬ 
mit  Of  much  earlier  completion.  It  would,  however,  give  greater 
coverage  than  the  Bradner-Allen-Shaaber  catalogue,  which  it 
would  complement,  because,  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  au¬ 
tnors  to  deal  with,  a  larger  number  of  Continental  libraries  could 
be  checked  &  a  much  more  complete  list  of  editions  compiled, 
hather  Ong  reported  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  test  sampling  of  en¬ 
tries  in  hia  Jiamug  and  2'alon  Inventory,  the  British  Museum  & 
tne  Bibliotheque  Nationaie  together  could  be  counted  on  to  have 
only  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  Latin  editions  of  many  repre¬ 
sentative  works,  &  thus  that  a  large  number  of  Continental  libra¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  English,  Scottish,  &  Irish  libraries  would  have  to 
be  visited  &  cnecKeu  if  a  reasonably  complete  catalogue  of  editions 
were  to  be  drawn  up.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  list  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  approximately  two  hundred  libraries  (British,  American, 
and  Continental)  for  proper  coverage  in  his  Raniua  and  Talon 
Inventory. 

The  Editor  of  Seventeenth-Century  News  &  the  Editors  of 
Neo-Latin  News  at  this  point  suggested  that  if  anyone  has  al¬ 
ready  prepared  reasonably  complete  short-title  lists  of  foreign 
Latin  editions  of  works  by  one  or  another  English,  Scottish,  or 
Irish  author,  these  might  be  published  from  time  to  time,  or  even 
with  some  regularity,  in  Neo-Latin  News.  Such  publication  might 
serve  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  Neo-Latin  short-title 
catalogue  or  even  to  get  the  project  moving.  Eventually  to  push 
such  a  catalogue  through,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sizeable  float  of 
wandering  scholars  would  have  to  be  loosed  in  Europe,  &  that 
considerable  secretarial  help  would  be  required. 

(N37)  “L’Unumesimo  al  primo  Cinquecento:  da  Cristoforo 
LONGOLIO  al  Ciceronianus  di  ERASMO"  by  Giulio  Vallese.  Le 
Parole  e  le  Idee  l(June-Oct  59)  107-2S: — Considers  the  cisalpine 
humanism  of  Longolius  against  the  transalpine  humanism  of  Eras¬ 
mus  &  concludes  that  Ciceronianism  &  the  regard  for  ancient 
“Sapienza”  had  to  give  way  in  front  of  the  theological  onslaughts 
of  Reform.  (PWB) 

(N38)  SADOLETO.  Richard  M.  Douglas,  Jacopo  Sadoleto  1J177- 
15U7  Humanist  and  Reformer.  Cambridge,  Mass:  Harvard  U. 
Press,  1959,  viii  +  307,  $5.00. — Jacopo  Cardinal  Sadoleto  has  been 
honored  by  a  number  of  studies  beginning  with  the  account  of  his 
life  by  his  own  retainer  Fiordibello  (published  with  S’s  official 
correspondence  for  the  papal  curia  in  1759).  In  French  there  have 
been  accounts  by  Charles  Perrin  (1847),  Antoine  Pericaud  (1849), 
Aristide  Joly  (1856),  Abbe  Ricard  (1872),  &  Fernand  Benoit 
(1925,  1928);  in  Italian,  by  S.  Ritter  (1912);  in  German  by  Gus¬ 
tav  von  Schultess-Rechberg  (1909).  Richard  Douglas’s  biography 
is,  however,  the  first  to  appear  in  English,  &  it  is  welcome  as  a 
portrait  of  a  fascinating  member  of  that  group  of  humanists  & 
Latin  stylists  who  rose  through  their  literary  talents  to  positions 
of  eminence  in  the  Renaissance  Church.  Though  not  one  of  the 
most  striking  or  historically  important  personages  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  hierarchy  during  the  embattled  early  years  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  S  was  nevertheless  one  of  its  more  attractive  &,  in  certain 
respects,  one  of  its  most  puzzling  figures.  Like  so  many  humanists 
whose  pens  and  genius  in  securing  patronage  rather  than  their 
religious  fitness  were  the  means  to  preferment  at  Rome,  he  was 
insufficiently  educated  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  pastoral 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office.  His  episcopacy,  which  freed  him 
from  a  Rome  of  which  he  had  tired,  came  as  a  reward  for  able 
service  with  his  colleague,  Pietro  Pembo,  as  domestic  secretary 
to  Pope  Leo  X  and  subsequently  to  Clement  VII.  He  was  made  a 
cardinal,  really  (&  not  conventionally)  against  his  wishes,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  be  recalled  again  to  serve  in  the  papal  curia; 


the  elevation  came  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  master  his  role  as 
shepherd  of  a  Provencal  diocese.  These  involuntary  about-turns 
in  nis  career  were  paralleled  by  other  paradoxes  in  his  career 
and  personality.  An  ardent  detender  (provided  it  would  reform 
itseli)  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  he  found  his  ecclesiastical  col¬ 
leagues  only  too  willing  to  reject  his  proposals  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  prestige  and  honor.  He  was  the  notorious  nepotist 
who  vehemently  attacked  the  abuses  of  nepotism  in  the  papal 
curia;  the  heterodox  defender  of  orthodoxy,  whose  appeals  to 
Erotestants  to  return  to  the  fold  were  often  banned  by  Rome  for 
their  dangerous  concessions  to  the  heretics;  the  youthful  advocate 
ox  rigor  toward  tne  Lutherans  &.  the  aged  conciliator  of  Sturm  and 
Melanchthon  &  petitioner  for  leniency  toward  the  heretics  of 
Vauuois;  the  “hourgeois  Bishop  it.  prince  of  the  Church"  who  had 
neeu  oi  patronage  to  dwell  among  his  aristocratic  fellow-cardi- 
uuis  &  yet  really  did  preier  the  oiium  dulee  of  his  poor  diocese 
ox  Carpentras  to  the  luxury  he  mignt  have  enjoyed  had  he  been 
willing  to  remain  involved  in  the  mia  negotiosa  at  Rome. 

it  was,  in  lact,  S’s  reluctance  to  remain  in  the  main-stream 
of  public  events  that  made  his  influence  in  the  Counter-Refor¬ 
mation  less  effectual  than  it  may  otherwise  have  been.  D  points 
out  that  S,  though  an  advocate  of  sweeping  reform  within  the 
church,  none  the  less  avoided  involvement  in  responsibility  for 
seeing  his  recommendations  carried  out.  Upon  the  Sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Germans  in  1527,  he  withdrew  to  Carpentras,  there  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  muses  and  to  devote  himself  in  quiet  to  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  &  the  service  of  God.  As  he  explained  his  decision  to  his 
dear  epistolary  friend  Erasmus,  Christian  humanists  like  them¬ 
selves  were  obligated  to  “defend  an  imperiled  faith” — but  from 
the  vantage  of  retirement  from  worldly  affairs.  As  if  in  proof  of 
his  contention,  S  produced  most  of  his  literary  and  theological 
work  during  his  nine  years  of  absence  from  Rome.  In  1536,  how¬ 
ever,  Pope  Paul  III  recalled  him  to  serve  on  a  commission  appoint¬ 
ed  to  arrange  for  a  general  reforming  council,  and  the  bi.shop 
who  loved  his  otium  at  Carpentras  became  for  the  final  eleven 
years  of  his  life  the  cardinal  involved  in  the  long,  entangled,  and 
disheartening  preparations  that  led  at  length  to  the  convening  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  most  valuable  contribution  of  D’s  bio¬ 
graphy  is  his  account  of  the  difficulties  besetting  sincere  Cath¬ 
olic  reformers  before  the  meeting  of  that  decisive  council.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  experiences  of  S,  he  does  an  excellent  job  of  drama¬ 
tizing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  number  of  the  principals  in¬ 
volved,  the  decade  of  intricate  plotting,  counter-plotting,  impasses 
&  abortive  negotiations  preceding  its  first  sessions  at  the  close  of 
1545.  In  the  troubles  encountered  by  S,  no  trained  theologian,  when 
he  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  German  heretics  &  incurred  censure 
from  both  Catholics  &  Protestants  for  his  heterodox  opinions  on 
such  matters  as  justification  &  caritas,  D  shows  how  Catholic  r^ 
formers  were  plagued  by  inconsistent  theological  attitudes  within 
their  own  ranks,  by  “defects  of  communication,”  &  by  “confusion 
in  defining  the  issues.”  The  career  of  S  as  a  reformer,  consequent¬ 
ly,  epitomizes  the  confusion  &  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
supporters  of  Rome  worked  for  reform  in  these  crucial  years  of 
ecclesiastical  history. 

If  D  is  successful  in  his  account  of  S  as  a  “reformer,”  he  does 
far  less  with  his  subject  as  a  “humanist.”  The  principal  defect 
of  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  scholar,  is  its 
sketchy  treatment  of  S’s  humanistic  &  literary  production.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  a  historian,  &  D  is  a  historian,  S’s  role  as 
an  ecclesiastic  &  polemicist  may  be  the  most  pertinent  aspect  of 
his  career,  but  one  could  wish  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
such  works  as  his  famous  treatise  De  liberis  (pueris)  recte  insti- 
tuendis  (1536)  &  the  pair  of  dialogues  De  laudibus  philosophiae 
(1523,  1533)  as  manifestations  of  humanistic  thought.  Also  lack¬ 
ing  is  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Latin  prose  style  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  S’s  entire  public  career.  No  mention 
is  made  of  contemporary  estimates  of  S’s  Latinity,  for  example 
Roger  Ascham’s  judgment  that  although  he  was  a  “very  good” 
master  of  eloquence,  “in  many  places”  he  violated  decorum  in 
style  &  seemed  rather  to  be  of  the  Asiatic  than  the  Attic  school. 
Hence,  D’s  study,  though  it  succeeds  in  giving  what  every  worth¬ 
while  biography  must  give,  “the  portrait  of  a  living  man,”  leaves 
work  yet  to  be  done  on  S  by  some  student  of  humanism  &  of  the 
Latin  literature  of  the  Renaissance.  (LVR) 

(N39)  “AURISPA  and  Aristarchus"  by  Aubrey  Diller.  CP 
55(60)35-6: — Proposes  that  A’s  “volumes"  of  Aristarchus  on  the 
Iliad  mentioned  to  Traversari  in  letter  dated  27  Aug.  1U7U  are  to 
be  identified  with  Laur.  LIX,  273,  parchment  codices  written  by 
Eustathius.  (PWB) 
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(N40)  “NEWTON’S  Electric  Spirit:  Four  Oddities”  by  Ma¬ 
rie  Boas  Hall  &  A.  Rupert  Hall.  Isis  50  (Dec  69)  473-76: —  (1) 
The  concluding  sentence  of  the  (Jeneral  Scholium  which  N  added 
to  the  revised  2nd  edition  of  the  Principia  does  not  contain  the 
word  electricus;  (2)  Andrew  Motte  translated  the  passage  &  in¬ 
serted  the  word  in  his  translation.  Later  students  of  N,  including 
Koyre  &  Cohen,  have  accepted  Motte’s  interpolation  without  ques¬ 
tion;  (3)  twelve  propositions  formulated  by  N  in  a  draft  of  an 
earlier  form  of  the  GS  make  it  clear  that  N  intended  electrical 
spirit;  (4)  but  nobody  has  heretofore  called  attention  to  Motte’s 
interpolation.  Perhaps  Motte  had  authority  for  the  words  from 
N  or  from  Pemberton  or  from  common  knowledge;  or  perhaps  his 
interpolation  rvas  a  “happy  accident.”  (PWB) 

(N41)  “Jean  Salmon  MACRIN  (1490-1557)’’  by  I.  D.  McFar- 
iane.  BHR  22(60)  73-89: — The  last  of  three  articles  by  McF  on 
M  (Cf.  BHR  21\_59'[  55  &  311).  Here  McF  surveys  M’s  poetic 
output  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  inoludUng  his 
poetic  memorial  to  his  wife,  the  Naeniae  of  1550,  his  Tombeau 
for  Marguerite  de  Valois  of  1551,  &  his  later  anthologized  pieces. 
He  further  raises  the  question  of  M’s  conversion  to  Protestantism 
&  estimates  M’s  part  in  the  poetry  of  his  time.  At  the  end  he 
adds  a  valuable  “Bibliographie  des  Oeuvres  de  Salmon  Macrin,” 
including  47  published  works  containing  M’s  poems  alone  or  in 
part,  4  manuscripts,  &  2  translations.  (PWB) 

(N42)  “Un  documento  Modenese  del  (5UICC1ARDINI”  by 
Roberto  Ridolfi.  ArchStorltal  118  (59)  379-84: — Introduces  & 
prints  a  recovered  manuscript  of  G  which  is  relevant  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Modena  in  September,  1623.  (PWB) 

(N43)  Lymi  I’horndike  “Some  Tracts  on  Comets,  1456-1500” 
Archives  Internationales  d’Histoire  des  Sciences  11(58)  225-50. 
— T  discusses  several  Latin  treatises  on  comets  not  treated  at 
length  in  his  A  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science,  vol. 
IV,  or  in  his  Latin  Treatises  on  Comets  Between  1238  and  1368 
A.  D.  (Chicago,  1950).  Most  of  the  tracts  discussed  survive  only 
in  MS  in  libraries  at  Munich,  Vienna,  Florence,  Strasbourg  &  the 
Vatican.  The  documents  are  important  as  quite  accurate  scienti¬ 
fic  records  of  comets  of  this  period  &  also  for  the  astrological 
significance  attributed  to  their  appearance  by  the  15th  C  authors. 
(LVR) 

(N44)  J.  H.  Burns,  “Winzerus”:  A  Forgotten  Political  Writ¬ 
er,”  JHI  21(60)124-30. — Near  the  end  of  his  Second  Treatise  of 
Civil  Government,  John  Locke  quotes  at  length  from  the  De  Regno 
et  Regali  Potestate  of  William  Barclay  (Paris,  1600),  to  show,  as 
he  says,  how  even  “the  great  champion  of  absolute  monarchy,”  is 
compelled  in  certain  cases  to  “allow  that  a  king  may  1^  resisted 
&  ceases  to  be  a  king.”  In  one  of  the  passages  Locke  quotes,  Bar¬ 
clay  invokes  the  authority  of  another  writer  whose  name  appears 
in  Locke’s  text  as  “Winzerus” — undoubtedly  Ninian  Winzet 
(1518/19-1592),  Abbot  of  the  Scottish  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Regensburg  in  Bavaria. 

The  work  to  which  Barclay  is  referring  is  Winzet’s  Velitatio 
in  Georghim  Buchananum  (1582),  a  reply  to  Buchanan’s  politi¬ 
cal  dialogue  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos  (Edinburgh,  1579) — 
Harold  Laski  once  called  it  the  “most  influential  political  essay 
of  the  sixteenth  century” — in  which  Buchanan  put  forward  theo¬ 
retical  justification  of  the  Scottish  deposition  &  imprisonment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1567.  Barclay  &  Winzet  were  among 
those  partisans  who  were  quick  to  defend  the  queen  and  attempt 
refutation  of  Buchanan’s  theories. 

While  others  who  wrote  rejoinders  to  Buchanan  have  achieved 
recognized  places  in  the  history  of  European  political  thought, 
Winzet  has  virtually  disappeared  from  that  record.  Burns  argues 
that  men  of  Winzet’s  mind  believed  that  by  idealizing  the  old 
order  they  could  solve  the  problems  of  constitutional  government 
without  drastically  modifying  the  traditional  position  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  that  this  belief  proved  false  in  practice,  &  that  this  is  per¬ 
haps  why  Winzet’s  work  has  been  so  totally  neglected  since  his 
own  time. 

Against  Buchanan’s  ideal  state — a  regnum  populare — in 
which,  Winzet  argues,  the  people  are  supreme  over  both  the  king 
&  the  law,  Winzet  sets  the  true  concept  of  kingship  as  he  sees  it: 
the  king  is  supreme,  &  is  normally  accountable  only  to  divine, 
not  to  human,  authority,  but  he  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  &  by  his  own  coronation  oath,  to  govern  justly  &  for  the 
good  of  his  people  according  the  fundamental  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  handed  down  in  the  customs  of  his  forebears.  The  cen¬ 
tral  practical  problem  of  such  a  theory  is  that  of  enforcing  the 
limits  of  authority;  here  the  community  has  sanctions  by  which 
it  may  protect  itself  against  the  abuse  of  powers  by  a  king 
who  betrays  his  trust;  it  may  revoke  his  authority.  Indeed,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  tyranny,  a  tyrannical  ruler  “abdicates,”  & 


his  power  reverts  back  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived, 
i.e.,  the  community. 

In  thus  admitting  both  the  people  &  the  fundamental  law  to 
a  place  in  his  conception  of  monarchy,  Winzet’s  theory  is  con- 
cervative,  royalist,  &  essentially  constitutionalist  in  its  concep¬ 
tion  of  political  power,  &  it  may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  views 
of  educated  and  conservative  people  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  conservatism  of  this  kind  was  unable  to  meet  the 
cnallenging  radicalism  of  such  writers  as  Buchanan.  That  chal¬ 
lenge  had  to  be  met — &  was  met  over  much  of  Europe — by  an 
equally  radical,  &  more  revolutionary,  theory  of  “Divine  Right” 
monarchy.  (RWA) 

(45)  MARVELL.  Carl  E.  Bain  “The  Latin  Poetry  of  Andrew 
Marvell  PQ  38(Oct  59)436-49. — Of  the  Latin  efforts  of  M,  20 
poems  or  parts  of  poems  have  survived;  most  of  these  are  in  ele¬ 
giac  verse.  Three  of  these  are  of  especial  interest  because  they 
ate  paralieieU  oy  Oetier-known  English  versions:  Hortus  (The 
Oarden,  stanzas  1-4,  9);  Ros  (On  a  Drop  of  Dew);  “Magdala, 
lascivos  sic  quium  uimisit  Amantes”  (Eyes  and  Tears,  stanza  8). 

L  concludes  that  the  English  versions,  because  more  economical 
Cc  allusive  in  contrast  with  the  “exuberance  and  specification”  of 
the  Latin,  were  composed  first.  M  also  wrote  a  number  of  epi¬ 
grams  of  the  kind  usually  produced  by  Renaissance  Latinists. 

1  hough  not  great  or  extensive,  M's  production  in  Latin  verse 
gives  him  some  standing  as  a  Latin  poet.  (LVR) 

(N4t>)  Hans  Baron,  “Rice’s  Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom,” 
JHi  2i(bO)131-5U. — This  long  review-discussion  of  Eugene  F. 
Rice’s  tCenaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  1958)  is 
fuil  of  interest  &  relevance,  not  only  for  students  of  neo-Latin 
writings,  but  lor  all  students  of  the  intellectual  history  of  west¬ 
ern  hiurope  during  the  Renaissance. 

As  Baron  represents  it.  Rice’s  argument  is  that  “seculariza¬ 
tion”  of  the  ideas  of  wisdom  could  &  actually  did  occur  in  three 
ways:  first,  revelation  &  the  gift  of  divine  grace  was  replaced 
by  reason  &  man’s  naturally  acquired  powers;  second,  the  experi¬ 
ence  needed  to  make  a  man  “wise,”  which  could  be  sought  in  an 
elevation  of  the  mind  to  “divine  things”  (Christian  dogma,  the 
Biblical  message,  the  works  of  disembodied  forms,  heavenly  bodies, 
&  first  causes  in  the  sense  of  Platonic  &  Aristotelian  metaphys¬ 
ics),  was  broadened  to  include  “human  things” — or  limited  to  the 
sphere  of  man;  finally,  regarding  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  &  the  ways  of  life  most  suitable  to  procure  wisdom,  the 
choice  shifted  from  a  preference  for  intellect  to  a  preference  for 
will,  from  solitary  contemplation  to  action  in  the  world,  &  from 
the  vita  contemplativa  &  speculativa  to  the  vita  activa  &  politica. 

Starting  with  the  fourteenth  century.  Rice  notes  that  although 
his  ideal  of  a  humuitas  operosa  marked  the  beginning  of  wisdom’s 
transformation  from  an  intellectual  to  a  moral  virtue,  from  a 
type  of  knowledge  to  an  ethical  category.  Petrarch  himself  did 
not  clearly  distinguish  between  wisdom  sought  through  piety  & 
secular  wisdom.  But  following  Petrarch,  Rice  finds  the  problem 
of  “active  and  contemplative  ideals”  to  be  the  major  ferment  for 
several  generations,  especially  in  Florentine  humanism.  So  Co- 
luccio  Salutati,  the  Florentine  chancellor,  became  the  first  de¬ 
cided  advocate  of  the  active,  civil  life,  as  he  propounded  the  theory 
of  the  superiority  of  the  will  over  the  intellect.  Even  though  few 
humanists  of  the  Quattrocento  continued  this  extreme  doctrine, 
many  from  Leonardo  Bruni  onward,  utilizing  Aristotelian  ideas, 
tried  to  balance  philosophical  speculation  with  virtue  acquired 
in  a  life  of  civic  action,  &  separated  the  treatment  of  human 
wisdom  de  facto  from  any  religious  transcendence. 

As  Baron  notes.  Rice  adds  breadth  of  perspective  to  the  view 
of  the  Quattrocento  widely  held  today,  by  inclusion  of  some  post- 
Quattrocento  developments  outside  Italy.  In  the  middle  chapters 
of  his  book.  Rice  notes  that  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Salu- 
tati’s  &  Bruni’s  humanism  re-emerged  not  only  with  Erasmus’ 
and  Vives’  preference  for  moral  action  over  speculation,  but  even 
more  markedly  in  the  outlook  of  the  French  humanists,  who,  he 
undertakes  to  show,  marched  in  the  very  direction  marked  out  by 
the  Italians,  in  four  successive  stages:  (1)  as  early  as  about  1630 
the  aversion  to  withdrawn  erudition  appears  in  Bude’s  De  Phi- 
lologia,  which  contends  that  vast  knowledge  if  dissociated  from 
practical  prudence  &  the  art  of  social  behavior,  may  make  the 
sage  useless  to  himself  &  to  society;  (2)  about  twenty-five  years 
later,  Les  Dialogues  of  Louis  Le  Caron  makes  these  values  more 
explicit,  saying  that  “the  world  is  the  true  theater  in  which  the 
man  who  wishes  to  be  called  noble  &  virtuous  should  exercise 
himself.  Wisdom  must  be  sought  in  the  world”;  (3)  during  the 
1570’s  no  less  a  person  than  Ronsard  read  before  the  Academie 
du  Palais  a  Discours  des  Vertus  Intellectuelles  et  Morales,  in 
which  he  renewed  Salutati’s  criticism  of  intellectual,  contempla- 
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tive  conceptions  of  wisdom,  proclaimed  the  intellectual  virtues  to 
be  good  only  for  the  lazy  &  contended  that  nuin  must  make  his 
choice  between  action  &  contemplation.  Finally  (4),  Pierre  Char- 
ron’s  De  la  Sagesae  (1601),  “the  most  important  Renaissance 
treatise  on  wisdom,”  concludes  the  transformation  of  sapie^w 
from  contemplation  to  action  and  from  knowledge  to  virtue.^  " 
dom,  in  Charron’s  eyes,  Rice  concludes,  “just  as  Salutati  and 
Bruni,  Le  Caron,  &  Ronsard  had  insisted,  is  active.” 

According  to  Baron,  detailed  expositions  of  Sadoleto’s  De 
Philoaophia  (1633)  and  Bovillus’  Liher  de  Sapiente  (1609)  & 
glances  at  Elyot,  Conrad  Celtis,  &  others,  help  Rice  to  conclude 
that  despite  the  absence  of  direct  polemics  against  the  theolop- 
cal  approach,  the  de  facto  presentation  of  wisdom^  by  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Platonists  is  that  of  a  “self-achieved  humanity,”  a  “wisdom 
independent  of  any  peculiarly  Christian  presuppositions,^  in  clear 
contrast  the  various  wisdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Nicholas  of 
Cusa,  the  Florentine  neo-Platonists,  &  the  Reformers. 

Baron  expressed  highly  qualified  admiration  for  Rice  s  work, 
arguing,  in  effect,  that  much  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Rice  is 
not  evidence  of  secularization  in  the  idea  of  wisdom  at  all;  he 
notes  that,  (1)  most  of  the  writers  introduced  by  Rice  as  pv^ 
neers  of  a  secularized  notion  of  wisdom  were  f ideists  in  ^  their 
attitude  toward  religion;  (2)  in  many  of  the  specifically  religious 
movements  of  the  high  &  later  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  shift  from  preoccupation  with  theological  speculation 
to  moralism  &  action;  (3)  the  controversy  over  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  will  or  the  intellect  was  not  at  all  entirely  a  product  of 
early  Renaissance  civic  humanism,  but  had  had  deep  roots  in 
medieval  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Duns  Scotus.  These^  re¬ 
minders  of  the  help  given  by  non-humanistic  groups  &  writers 
to  the  rise  of  a  moralistic  anti-speculative  attitude  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  part  attributed  in  Rice’s  scheme  to  civic  humanism 
in  the  days  of  Salutati  &  Bruni. 

With  these  and  similar  observations,  Baron  marks  out  the 
historical  framework  within  which  he  himself  would  ^  place  the 
humanistic  doctrine  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  vita  activa;  it  had 
evolved,  he  argues,  from  the  concurrence  of  several  contempor¬ 
aneous  tendencies:  (1)  a  political  humanism  bent  on  inculcating 
the  idea  that  the  citizen  in  his  intellectual  pursuits  should  follow 
a  type  of  culture  that  would  fit  him,  rather  than  unfit  hinri,  for 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  toward  his  community  & 
state,  (2)  a  new  kind  of  historical  study  &  politico-historical  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  regarded  the  matter  of  history  as  not  only  events, 
but  actions  &  which  therefore  took  account  of  human  motivations 
&  emotions,  &  (3)  finally,  a  consequent  effort  to  apply  what  the 
humanist  had  learned  from  antiquity  to  the  historical  products 
of  his  own  age — the  languages  &  literatures  of  the  modern  na¬ 
tions.  Characteristics  of  this  Quattrocento  pattern  he  sees  reap¬ 
pearing  in  England  in  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  centu^, 
with  More’s  London  circle  of  citizen-officials  &  humanistic  in¬ 
tellectuals — in  which  Erasmus  &  Vives  also  took  a  part.  More’s 
Utovia  begins  with  a  debate  on  the  necessity  not  only  of  the  vita 
aetiva,  but  of  the  vita  politica,  with  Hythlodaye  admonishing  the 
sage  to  flee  political  life  in  view  of  the  hypocrisy  &  corruption  in¬ 
separable  from  any  service  for  contemporary  princes,  while  the 
More  of  the  dialogue  stoutly  upholds  the  duty  of  the  true  philo¬ 
sopher  to  make  the  best  of  his  possible  influence  by  serving  as 
counselor  to  kings.  By  the  1630s.  when  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Tudor  monarchy  under  Henry  VIII  had  generated  a  fresh  spirit 
of  patriotism  among  the  cultured  classes  of  England,  the  old 
humanistic  alternatives  were  faced  again  in  the  old  terms  under 
tho  direct  influence  of  the  Italian  Quattrocento  writings.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Elyot’s  Govemour  (1631),  man  cannot  long  remain  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine;  he  must  return  to  the  world  in  order 
to  perfect  it  through  virtuous  action.  And  Starkey’s  Dialogue 
Between  Reginald  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset  (1635)  runs  through 
tho  entire  gamut  of  the  controversy  again,  remodeling  each  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  fresh  manner.  During  the  same  period  England  saw  the 
replacement  of  the  medieval  chronicle  bv  a  new  &  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  history;  the  English  reading  public,  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  same  political  advance,  simultaneously  experienced 
the  beginnings  of  the  striggle  for  the  right  of  the  mother-tongue 
to  stand  as  equal  beside  Latin, 

It  is  within  this  same  perspective  that  Baron  would  place  the 
reappearance  of  the  humanistic  defense  of  the  vita  aetiva  in 
France  between  the  generation  of  Bude  &  the  end  of  the  centurv; 
&  he  regards  the  re-assertion  there  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
moral  virtues  &  of  the  active  &  political  life  as  historically  signi¬ 
ficant  evidence  that  French  humanism  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  represented  a  tendency  to  create  a  culture  & 


an  education  fitting  the  social  responsibilities  of  a  politically- 
minded  patriotic  patrician  &  citizen  class.  (RWA) 

(N63)  LATIN  MANUSCRIPT  BOOKS  BEFORE  1600— A 
LIST  OF  THE  PRINTED  CATALOGUES  AND  UNPUBLISH¬ 
ED  INVENTORIES  OF  EXTANT  COTXECTIONS,  by  Paul 
Oskar  KristeMer.  New  York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1960, 
xxii  -f-  234.  $4.60: — Every  scholar  must  to  some  extent  be  his  own 
bibliogranher,  but  this  is  especiallv  so  in  medieval  and  renaissance, 
studies  &  for  any  kind  of  work  in  medieval  &  modem  Latin 
the  scholar  has  hwn  faced  by  a  vexed  &  vexing  sea  of  bibliogra¬ 
phical  troubles.  It  might  help  to  focus  on  the  problem  by  singling 
out  3  studies  which  in  recent  years  have  offered  most  help.  E.  P. 
Goldschmidt’s  magnificent  monogranh  on  Mediernl  Texts  and 
Their  First  Apvearanee  in  Print  (London:  The  Bibliographical 
Soc’ety,  194.31  was  itself  the  first  large-scale  analysis  in  nrint 
of  the  nrintiug  of  Latin  authors  between  1460  ft  1600,  a  problem 
whose  impo^ance  has  been  seen  with  increasing  awareness  in 
the  past  several  decades.  More  recently.  Sears  .Tavne  surveyed 
so»*’o  943  known  catalogues  of  English  libraries  between  1600  & 
■•OdO — in  f/’hror**/  Catalogues  of  the  Fnalish  Renaissance  IBerke- 
lenr  Univ.  of  California,  19661— ft  nrovided  a  most  useful  tool 
to  tbflt  unnlnwhed  index  to  the  intollectoal  life  of  Renaissance 
Kn<»land.  the  libraries  of  its  learned  ft  cultnro^i  nion.  Most  recent- 
1—  G  65,  Tw  has  given  a  fine  survey  of  “The  Rihliogranhv  of  the 
Mnnuscwnt  RooV  ’  ju  The  Fnafish  Tjihrarn  before  1700,  edited 
hn  TT,  Wormald  ft  C.  E.  Wright  (London:  the  Athlone  Press. 
19.691 ;  nud  both  pwatitudo  and  nraise  are  due  to  Paul  Blackford 
and.  I.awrence  V.  Ryan  for  ‘Aids  to  Neo-Latin  Research,’  which 
lists  aids  to  the  study  of  Neo-Latiu  lanmage  ft  literature.  The 
work  of  Goldschmidt  ft  the  kind  of  study  renresented  by  Sears 
.Tasme.^  Archer  Tavlor  ft  others  are  nrimarilv  concerned  with 
I'he  nrinted  hook;  the  study  of  Iw  ft  others  with  the  manuscript 
tradition  before  the  advent  of  printing. 

But  between  the  first  annearance  of  the  texts  in  print  ft  the 
end  of  the  manuscrini-  tradition — ft  to  point  to  the  persistence  of 
lhat  tradition  through  the  kind  of  examnle  under  discussion,  it 
may  he  noted  that  the  Latin  mss.  in  the  Ranke  collection  at 
Syracuse^  University  are  mostlv  17th  ft  18th  centurv  mss. — there 
was,  as^  is  well  known,  an  overlap  of  considerable  duration  ft  of 
great  significance,  ft  Prof.  Kristeller  has  given  us  a  new  edition 
of  a  bibliographical  tool  of  great  usefulness.  To  this  revision  of 
a  work  first  published  in  Tradifio  (in  1948  ft  19531  the  editor 
comments  in  his  Preface:  “I  have  attemnted  to  list  together  for 
each  city,  &  wherever  possible,  for  each  library  ft  collection,  both 
tho^  nrinted  catalogues  &  the  unpublished  inventories  in  which 
their  content  is  described”:  to  give,  them,  “a  working  tool  for 
those  who  want  to  find  certain  texts  contained  in  the  manuscripts 
described.”  The  work  is  divided  into  3  sections:  Section  A,  gener¬ 
al  works  giving  primarily  bibliographical  or  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  about  manuscriut  collections  but  containing,  as  a  rule,  no 
catalogues  of  mss.;  B,  ms,  catalogiies  that  cover  libraries  in  more 
than  1  citv;  &  C,  the  catalogues  of  individual  libraries,  arranged 
alphabetically  bv  cities.  Individual  scholars  will  of  course  want 
to  make  up  their  own  section  D  and  to  add  lists  of  mss.  arrang¬ 
ed  according  to  subject  matter— e.g..  M.  W.  Bloomfield’s  list  of 
mss.  dealing  with  the  seven  deadly  sins  (Appendix  III  and  Bibli- 
ogranhy  of  mss.  in  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  [Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1962]). 

To  examine  first  the  coverage.  In  Sections  A  ft  B  I  have  not 
found  any  significant  omissions,  given  the  terms  of  inclusive¬ 
ness,  though  if  Powell’s  ‘List  of  Printed  Catalogues  of  Greek 
Manuscripts  in  Italy  is  included  (A,  n.  7),  one  might  wonder 
why  the  list  of  Greek  mas.  in  R.  R.  Bolgar’s  Apnendix  I  to  The 
Classical  fferitage  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1954)  was  not  also 
included.  In  Section  B  I  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  itinerary  of  Leland,  or  reference  to  H.  Omont,  ‘In- 
ventaire  des  mss.  grecs  et  latins  donnes  h  S.  Marc  par  le  Cardi¬ 
nal  Bessarion  en  1468.’  Rev.  des  Bibl.,  iv  (1894),  129-87.  To 
turn  to  section  C,  which  is  arranged  by  cities.  For  Holkham 
Hall,  one  mav  add  the  following  discussion  of  mss.  to  W.  O. 
Haasall’s  Catalogue:  the  account  of  the  12  mss.  acouired,  by 
T.  C.  Skeat  in  Brit.  Mus.  O,,  xvii,  no.  2,  (1952),  ft  Francis 
Wormald.  ‘The  Holkham  Hall  Manuscripts.’  TLS  (2  May  62). 
For  Klostemeuhurg.  the  following  (which  I  have  not  seen)  :  H.  J. 
Zeibig,  Die  Bihliothek  es  Stiftes  Flostemeuburg.  Fin  Beitrog 
zur  dsterreichischen  Literaturgeschichte  (Vienna.  1860) :  contains 
4  old  catalogues  of  mss.  ft  nrinted  books,  etc.  (see  E.  P.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  ft  Co.,  Supplement  No.  10:  Lihramt  Catalogues  [I960], 
part  1,  no.  41).  There  is  no  entry  for  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto  (which  is  not  indexed  in  De  Ricci)  ft 
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one  might  well  record  the  list  of  photographed  materials  avail¬ 
able  there:  R.  J.  Schollard,  C.  S.  B.,  ‘A  List  of  Photographic 
Reproductions  of  Mediaeval  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  ^  the 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Part  I  -  Libraries,’ 
Mediaeval  Studies,  iv  (1942)  126-38;  ‘Part  II  -  Authors,’  ibid., 
v  (1943),  51-74. 

Printing  errors  are,  unfortunately,  rather  numerous  (pp.  37, 
124,  132,  145,  150,  163,  etc.);  but  more  serious  is  the  failure 
of  the  printer  to  keep  all  discussions  uniformly  indented  under 
1  .heading — as  follows  p.  89) : 

—  Biblioteca  Publica  Provincial. 

No  inventory.  Typed  list  .  .  . 

It  would  help  considerably  if  the  ‘No  inventory  .  .  .’  had  been 
indented  under  *  Biblioteca.  At  times  cross-references  are  need¬ 
ed;  e.g.,  S.  Kuttner’s  Reportorium  der  Kanonistik  is  indexed  un¬ 
der  K  in  section  B  (p.  40),  but  later  studies  in  the  same  area 
are  indexed  under  Traditio  (p.  64)  without  cross-referencing 
from  one  to  the  other.  Or,  to  cite  another  example,  one  finds  the 
main  entrv  for  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  p.  145,  under  London,  but  there 
is  an  additional  study  on  p.  60,  under  Societe  fran^aise  de  repro¬ 
ductions  de  manuscrits  d  peintures — IV  (1914-20) — but,  again, 
without  cross-referencing.  Finally,  it  would  have  been  much  more 
convenient  to  the  user  of  this  tool  if  a  single  list  of  abbreviations 
had  been  furnished,  instead  of  reprinting  the  original  list  from 
the  first  edition  on  p.  xvi  &  giving  ‘a  few  additional  abbreviations’ 
on  n.  ix — ^with  no  cross-referencing. 

But  these  are  minor  blemishes  on  a  reference  work  of  great 
range  and  preei'sion,  &  one  may  hope  that  these  will  be  repaired 
in  another  edition. 

“It  can  easilv  hanpen  that  an  old  catalogue  yields  informa¬ 
tion  more  readily  than  a  modern  reference  work  will” — ^thus 
Archer  Tavlor  in  Book  Catalogues  (Newherry  Library,  1957), 
p.  93,  cf.  Goldschmidt  Supplement  No.  10  (1960),  p.  1 —  &  library 
cataloerues  serye  other  purposes  as  well:  not  only  are  they  inyal- 
uable  measures  of  the  range  of  interests  &  of  the  depth  &  preci¬ 
sion  of  learning  of  the  man  who  gathered  together  the  books  & 
mss.,  hut  collectiyely  they  may  be  used  to  generate  an  appr^ia- 
tion  of  the  scholarly  conyentions  &  cultural  traditions  of  a  giyen 
age.  And,  finally,  mss.  still  migrate,  some  collections  are  still 
growing.  ^  lihreries  nroliferate.  For  all  these  reasons,  therefore, 
snch  a.  tool  as  Kristeller’s  Latin  Manuscript  Books  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  any  scholar  working  in  the  medieyal  or  early  renaissance 
period.  IRJS) 

fN.'i4i  “Thomag  Watgon’s  Adantntion  of  an  Epigram  hp 
Martial."  hv  Warren  B.  Austin.  RN  13 (Sum  60)134-40. — The 
“livehi  Neo-Lafin  eniarnm"  occurring  at  the  end  of  W^s  Amyntas 
n.*)8Si  is  a.  skilful  limBation  of  Martial  VII,  x.  Martial  had  at¬ 
tacked.  “ct  certain  nneddlesorne  moralist  who  was  too  husp  decTV- 
ing  tho  vic-rs  nf  other  men  to  put  his  own  house  in  order*';  W 
uses  his  eviaram.  as  the  model  for  a  satire,  on  an  unnamed  critic 
of  his  verses.  A  adistnces  the  hypothesis  that  the  “carping"  critic 
who  had  annoued  W  vus  Gabriel  Harvey;  the  evidence  offered 
in  svimort  of  the  identification  is  auite  convincing.  (LVR) 

(N.IB)  THE  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  CIRCLE:  A  PROGRAM 
OP  IDEAS  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  SECULAR  DRAMA,  by 
Pearl  Hogrefe.  Urbana:  Uniy.  of  Ill.  Press,  1959.  vi  +  360.  $5.75. 


— As  her  subtitle  indicates.  Prof.  Hogrefe’s  book  is  a  study  of  the 
proposals  for  social,  educational,  &  moral  reform  of  the  early 
Tudor  humanists  &  of  the  carryoyer  of  these  proposals  into  the 
moralities  &  interludes  written  &  published  by  the  Rastells,  John 
Heywood,  &  other  figures  associated  with  the  pre-Elizabethan 
theater.  The  study,  indeed,  diyides  neatly  into  two  parts,  “Ideas: 
The  Program  of  Reform,”  &  “The  Impact  of  Their  Ideas  on  Se¬ 
cular  Drama.”  Except  as  regards  length  (the  former  being  twice 
as  long  as  the  latter)  the  two  parts  are  exactly  balanced.  Each 
contains  six  parallel  chapters,  dealing  successiyely  in  their  re- 
spectiye  parts  with  the  topics  “Nature  &  the  law  of  nature;  The 
bases  of  true  nobility;  Religious  reform;  Law  &  goyernment; 
Education  in  general;  Education  of  women:  loye,  marriage.” 
Prof.  Hogrefe  proyides  ample  citations  from  her  sources  to  illu¬ 
strate  each  chapter,  each  step  in  the  program;  quite  properly  she 
stresses  the  writings  of  More  himself,  Erasmus,  &  Viyes,  sup¬ 
plementing  them  with  quotations  from  lesser  members  of  the 
circle  &  two  younger  men  who  benefited  from  its  influence.  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  &  Roger  Ascham. 

Although  it  brings  together  &  orders  an  important  body  of 
material  on  the  aims  &  ideals  of  early  Tudor  humanism,  'The 
Sir  Tlwmas  More  Circle  is  marred  by  seyeral  faults.  It  is  fraught 
with  information  that  is  elementary  eyen  to  the  undergraduate 
who  has  been  exposed  to  a  single  course  in  Renaissance  literature 
(for  example,  a  discussion  of  the  four  Aristotelean  causes).  'The 
reader  is  also  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  the  lists  of  ideas  held  by 
More  &  his  group  on  the  subjects  giyen  as  the  yarious  chapter 
headings  (for  example,  the  summary  of  points  from  “First”  to 
“Twelfth”  in  their  program  of  ideas  on  religious  reform).  The 
effect  of  the  recurrence  of  such  summarizing  lists  is  that  of  be¬ 
ing  present  during  the  concluding  fiye  minutes  of  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  in  an  elementary  survey  course.  A  further  effect  is 
that  one  is  not  always  certain  what  audience  Prof.  Hogrefe  has  in 
mind.  Even  with  the  handy  numbered  lists,  much  of  the  careful¬ 
ly  documented  discussion  is  beyond  the  endurance,  if  not  the 
capacity,  of  the  general  reader;  the  scholarly  reader,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  the  excessive  detail  an  impediment  or  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  skip  ahead  impatiently  to  the  next  topic. 

The  book  will  disappoint  the  Neo-Latinist  bv  its  contentious 
eschewing  of  the  terms  “humanist”  &  “humanism.”  Prof.  Hogre¬ 
fe’s  ar^ment  is  that  such  labels  are  better  dispensed  with  in 
discussing  the  More  circle  because  “they  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  classics.”  In  the  first  of  the  parallel  chapters  on  “Law 
and  government”  she  strains  especially  to  avoid  the  word  “hu¬ 
manism”  &  insists  in  her  summary  of  the  views  of  More  &  his 
friends  that  their  program  amounted  simnly  to  a  belief  in  “ap¬ 
plied  Christianity.”  In  discussing  their  educational  theories,  she 
does  mention  in  passing  (e.g.,  p.  199),  but  is  very  disappointing 
in  not^  going  sufficiently  into,  the  classical  &  Neo-Latin  sources 
(d  their  prowam.  The  effect,  perhaps  unintentional,  is  as  though 
Erasmus.  Vives,  &  More  invented  (in  the  modern  sense)  all  the 
ideas  which  they  disseminated  on  the  subject.  An  impression  is 
also  left  that  Elyot  &  Ascham  merely  repeated  what  More  & 
his  fellows  said  rather  than  deriving  their  own  programs  from 
other  classical  &  recent  Continental  authorities  as  well.  What 
the  study  fails  to  bring  out,  consequently,  is  that  the  circle  ^ 
successors  of  More  had  so  thoroughly  assimilated  a  multitude  of 
things  from  the  ancients  &  from  their  contemporaries  among 
Renaissance  Latinists  that  they  could,  rather  than  follow  their 
models  pedantically,  breathe  into  their  works  all  the  freshness 
of  their  own  perceptive  minds  &  fascinating  personalities. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  the  book  offers  much  that  is  valuable 
in  its  summary  of  the  crucial  ideas  in  the  humanistic  program 
of  the  More  circle.  It  presents,  moreover,  in  its  second  part  a 
most  useful  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas  achieved 
expression  in  the  dramatic  works  of  More’s  younger  relations. 
(LVR) 
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